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EDITORIAL 


An article in the present issue takes up the theme of t 
logy in the 70s. Another subject likely to need attentior} 
the 70s is worship, and some of the problems in this field 
beginning to show themselves. Our thinking in this m 
does not differ from other denominations in being larg 
minister-dominated but it is different from some in the des 
of freedom which each minister has to follow his indivic 
“insights”. But in our tradition as a whole worship has 
a neglected subject and many of us would admit that | 
“insights” it would often be appropriate to read “blind spo 

This makes us more than usually vulnerable in the pres 
situation. We are in a period when church life as a whole, : 
worship itself, is coming under scrutiny and revision. TI 
are some, for example, who claim that the house-church is 
simply one form of the local church’s life but the new fe 
of it, and they have no use for a central place of wors' 
Some who have no doubt about the need for a focal gathe: 
of the whole church are nevertheless looking for chan 
emphases. Our worship, they say, is too middle-class; it p 
become multi-cultural if it is to be appropriate for a m 
cultural society. 

No doubt by the end of the 70s many experiments will h 
been tried and found wanting while some changes will h 
established themselves, perhaps imperceptibly, perk 
dramatically. Changes are going on now. Observe, 
example, how since the advent of the new Hymn Book, 
churches which are not often very good chanting have ta 
happily to the use of the responsive reading. In some chur 
dialogue occasionally replaces the sermon and certainly n 
are willing to provide opportunities for come-back after 
sermon, in the form of questions and discussion. 

Two points may be mentioned among a number that 
need to be watched. The first relates to the kind of diffic 
which inevitably attends a transition period. Can the tr 
tional and the radically new co-exist? Perhaps we shall | 
to make them do so. But if traditional forms are strang 
newcomers the change to a new idiom is often equally | 
for older people, among them some of our most | 
members. Nor is their uneasiness always grounded in st 
ment alone. While the old hymns may have been steepe 
the language of Zion and may sound obsolete, some of 
new ones are trite in the extreme. Their words and 
could well be as ephemeral as most of the products of 
pop-age. This sort of thing may have to have a place to m 
the mood of the time but let us recognise that for mai 
does not contribute to the diet of worship. There will be | 
of tolerance and give-and-take. Those whose responsibili 
is to lead in worship will need much understanding 
sensitivity. 

It is also timely to remind ourselves that there are | 
principles and basic elements in Christian worship. Thesi 
indeed capable of varied expression, but they are not t 
forgotten or neglected except at serious cost. This is a sf 
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which all too often we act pragmatically instead of being 
ded by a worthy theology. The candy-floss of bright ideas 
but a poor exchange for controlling principles of worship. 
\few years ago we were beginning to think about these 
vogs. If the 70s are going to bring changes, the need for a 
idamental understanding of what we are doing in worship 
2ven more urgent. We may be living through a revolution 
t there are stars to steer by and we should use them. 


OLOGY IN THE 1970s 


To be asked to write on this theme is to be confronted 
h temptation. How wonderful an opportunity to gain some 
sht reputation for omniscience. Out with the crystal ball, 
1 let prophecy commence! Men want to know what is or 
1 be the theology for this decade. They must not be dis- 
pointed. 

ff the temptation is here resisted, it is unashamedly for two 
ite simple reasons. In this field, the most inspired hunch 
ikely to be proved wrong. Daily I live with my miscalcu- 
ions. I have no desire to live with them in print. Further, 
only tolerably certain judgment that can be made is that 
“leading” theology is emerging or is likely to emerge. The 
ological scene is in rare confusion—a fact that some find 
siting and some depressing. Either way, the mists promise 
thicken rather than clear. We are in a somewhat barren 
cderness, with not overmuch manna today and only hopes 
* tomorrow. And the scouts are still wrangling about the 
ection of the Promised Land. 

30 it may be wisdom to undertake a more modest and un- 
wming task. Those who live in the midst of the theological 
order will need to take some bearings, if they are going to 
vive. What are the pressures that prompted this disarray? 
iat are the roads that led to the present impasse? What are 
- issues around which battle must rage? Where are the 
mpses of firmer ground? Such daunting terrain may 
‘tially be plotted via discussion of three basic questions. 
‘shorthand form they may be labelled the question of 
tory, the question of meaning, and the question of social 
ion. 

[he emergence in the nineteenth century of the historical- 
ical method of enquiry wrecked traditional theology. For 
narked not merely the appearance of some new and useful 
anique but rather a decisive and revolutionary shift in 
nan consciousness. Here the representative and significant 
ire is Troeltsch, He glimpsed the magnitude of the trans- 
mation and flung out the challenges with which con- 
porary theology still struggles. 


It might seem serious enough that historical enquijj 
appeared irresistibly to undermine the imposing traditio 
construction of God’s activity in history, tearing in pieces |) 
infallibility of scripture, and suggesting that the halo ro 
the head of Jesus of Nazareth had been placed there yes 
later by the Early Church. Yet such shattering conclusidiy 
could still be resisted by advancing an imposing deferty 
counter in the form of an appeal to a “sane and soliy 
criticism”. What had finally to be faced were problems oj} 
much more profound nature. 


For the new historical understanding made relativity 1 
mark of the modern consciousness. Events formed a cha 
stretching through time and space. They were all of a pieij 
Historical investigation proceeded and must proceed on t 
assumption of a uniform framework, so that a basis of cox 
parison is possible between the human experience of | 
present and the world of the past. And at the end of the seary 
what emerges has inevitably and at best the status of proty 
bility, never of certainty. Therefore, while allowance c\ 
rightly and must necessarily be made for that which 
particular, different, unusual, unexpected, there is no pled 
and can be no place for the absolute, the unique, the inco‘ 
parable. | 

Here then was the dilemma. Christianity claimed to be 
historical Faith. What was to happen if history and bei} 
were at variance? Could men have it both ways? How was || 
absoluteness of the claim to be reconciled with the relativi 
of the foundation? Was belief dependent upon its historia 
base? Could the results of historical enquiry menace belli 
The problem was starkly posed in connection with Jesus t 
Christ. What was the relationship between the Jesus of hist 
and the Christ of faith? 

The theological solutions offered were many. The divi 
action was located in a sort of sacred history, confined | 
scripture, intersecting ordinary history, somehow lying outsi 
the familiar nexus of cause and effect. A distinction was dra 
between history as past event to be probed, assessed, esta’ 
lished, and history as present meaning, challenging the e 
quirer’s self-understanding; between history as scientifical 
verifiable and history as existentially relevant. The historic 
Jesus was no part of faith’s requirement, and no historic 
verdict could touch the certainty of belief. Enquiry into tl 
historical basis of the Christian Faith could validate beli 
when it was conducted with “proper” presuppositions . 
The permutations and combinations were endless. Yet 1 
generally satisfying conclusion has been reached. The sixti 
hand on the problem unsolved to the seventies. 

Meanwhile, the same revolution in the human consciousne 
which had thrust forward the problem of history had al 
thrown up the problem of meaning. Not only was the cre¢ 
bility of the Christian Faith in question. So also was its i 
telligibility. Theology has always been engaged in the strug: 
to be at one and the same time truly christian and truly cc 
temporary. It cannot capitulate to the culture, for then 
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wuld cease to be christian. Yet it can only speak to men when 
“ffectively relates to contemporary experience. When it fails 
this point, it ceases to be intelligible. 

for a time, neo-orthodox theology operated quite bril- 
jitly in presenting a Faith that could claim to speak real- 
ically to the human situation in its greatness and misery. 
fe tremendous biblical realities could be commended as 
2ring to the human predicament possibilities of illumination 
ji transformation beyond any provided by other con- 
/porary options. They did justice to the complexities of 
en’s experience. They explained his frustrations and under- 
bled his hopes. 

This whole theological enterprise took as its starting point 
“given” of revelation—however diversely that “given” 
izht be interpreted. The theologian played the biblical 
jlerstanding like a searchlight upon the darkness of the 
ular scene, and things took shape and began to fall into 
saningful patterns. But it is precisely this procedure that has 
home suspect. It is exactly at this point that theology has 
jtained blows that threaten to prove mortal. For the great 
lical symbols have been steadily losing meaning, and the 
)guage of faith has become progressively more unintelligible. 
At one level, this problem was underlined by Language 
ilosophy. No longer was it thought possible to engage in 
losophy with a view to reaching after reality. The humbler 
k of analysing language was the only proper goal. What 
s the meaning of religious language? Did talk about God 
My say anything? Were the christian assertions strictly 
sensical? Here was a fundamental challenge to every 
sological position. 

The gauntlet was picked up principally by those who at- 
apted to exploit the Jater Wittgenstein’s discussion of 
nguage games”. It could be argued that the language 
ropriate to disciplines popularly called scientific does not 
aaust the linguistic possibilities. The Christian Faith has 
“language game”. All that can be demanded is that its 
ige should be plotted, its grammar exposed, its criteria of 
‘idation stated. If a coherent answer to such questions can 
‘supplied, then the language emerges as meaningful. It has 
ise. 

As an argument ad hominem this theological counter carried 
wWiction. It was not so clear that it took theology very far. 
ssumably at some point “language games” must be related 
each other, in so far as they purport to deal with reality. 
rther, if the Church is to speak to the secular world, of 
iat use is a means of communication that by definition 
ks intelligibility except within the community of faith? 
n theology be really content to settle for a communal 
‘aking with tongues? 

The handwriting was on the wall. Given the breakdown in 
elligibility, it seemed to many that the road from revelation 
secularity was impassable, and that the only hope lay in 
» reversal of the movement. Theology must start from the 
‘ular world and there uncover anew the realities that demand 
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religious interpretation. In this way it must establish points | 
reference in relation to which the christian claims and symb¢ 
may again take on meaning. Advocates of Process Philosoplt 
drawing their ultimate inspiration from Whitehead, looked f 
a metaphysic which by virtue of its empirical and dynani§ 
flavour was attuned to the modern world and by virtue of / 
shape and framework seemed hospitable to the biblical Fai 
Others, denying the validity of any metaphysical constructi 
sought rather to uncover the depths of ordinary human ¢«— 
perience, and ground the meaningfulness of religious langue 
more directly therein. Again no generally satisfying conclusi§ 
has been reached. Again the sixties hand on the problem uv 
solved to the seventies. 

Behind all this ferment one further factor had f 
generations been at work, squeezing theology into a corn# 
Steadily and inexorably religion was ceasing to be the ceme# 
of society. Christianity was no longer the indispensable ba¥ 
of order and the necessary instrument of integration. Religicy 
freedom became possible; and once that step was tak 
religion inevitably became a cultural option, and Christian% 
was relegated to the periphery of society. 

Within the totality of the world’s life it staked out its ow) 
enclaves. It occupied the area of the personal, dealing wij 
man in his individuality, his inward existence, his intern# 
insecurity, his spiritual possibility. It laid hold on the ar 
of the intimate, offering man freedom in community, libe 
tion in fellowship, security in family life, room to be huma| 
It marked out and appropriated the last strongholds || 
stability to which men could return from the burgeoning, di 
personalising, identity-destroying structures of society to pr 
serve their essential humanity. 

As Christianity thus retreated, it carried God with it. In tl 
major areas of life. He became dispensable. Either he We 
located at the limits of human thought and human neq 
where man could not yet cope or not yet understand, or F 
was confined to those sacred areas of individuality ari 
domesticity that the Faith now claimed for its own. He ij 
habited the supernatural or haunted the human heart. Eith 
way He was peripheral and socially irrelevant. 

_In this light, the struggles of theology with the question ‘ 
history and the question of meaning receive fresh illuminatio 
The persistent refusal to take history seriously becomes co 
prehensible from a new angle. The flight to some special ki 
of sacred history is one manifestation of the relegation ‘ 
God to a supernatural world. The attempt to interpret 
historical revelation exclusively in terms of man’s self-unde' 
standing is an indication of the relegation of God to a person: 
and intimate sphere. Similarly with the problem of meanin 
Christianity played: its own special “language game” in tt 
strange different world of God, Alternatively it sought th 
roots of intelligibility in the depths of existential experienc 
where the landscape bristled with I-Thou encounters. 

Yet Christianity could not indefinitely remain content wit 
so restricted a role, How was it to recapture social relevance 
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W¥ was it to relate itself’ to the contemporary: world? It 

Id not speak the Faith with confidence and power because 

great christian symbols had lost their potency and were no 

ser intelligible to the secular society. Perhaps then it could 

iy pie Faith, and speak relevantly to the great moral issues 
e day. 


he difficulty was that a private ethic was all that it 
sessed. The weapons required were not to hand. What fitted 
oy did not necessarily fit the State. The relatively clear 
nands of the face-to-face relationship were one thing. The 
eratives appropriate to the clash of structures, com- 
ities, and nations might well be another. The intractable 
blems of the modern world seemed unlikely to be solved 
individual ethical action. Political decisions were required. 
srefore political guidance must be given and political pro- 
;ncements made. What was demanded was a theology of 
al action. 


‘his tool theology was not able to provide. How was the 
ntic leap to be made from the perspectives of the Gospel 
a details of political decision and the specifics of social 
on? Some interposed the general principles of the moral 
. Others inserted “middle axioms”. Others erected the 
cept of “the responsible society”. None of these counters 
quately carried the traffic or sustained the tensions of the 
‘ssing. 

nereasingly it was concluded that the Church could not 
» content with the innocuous resolutions with which govern- 
ats were annually bombarded. Clear christian directives 
st be given. Specific christian judgments must be made. 
nels of experts must be gathered, to study the problems, 
lve at christian verdicts, gather the implicit assent of the 
amunities they represented, and urge their solutions on the 
wlar authorities. In the sixties, the process gathered 
mentum. In the international field, the climax was. the 
aeva Conference where in fourteen days it was apparently 
nd possible to reach christian judgments on a substantial 
nber of the most intractable issues of the modern world. 
the national setting, the decade closed with the Sign-In on 
irld Poverty, where the transition from the Gospel to detail- 
political prescriptions was accomplished with an apparently 
yrtless ease. At both these tables it seemed that theology 
3 the absent guest. It remains for the seventies to issue her 
invitation. There seems little guarantee that she will initially 
ive to be an articulate speaker. 


f the total diagnosis is in any sense accurate, then the 
gnitude of the challenge faced by theology becomes clear. 
e Christian Faith today stands outside the world, des- 
ately striving to ground itself in the stuff of history, to 
ne to birth in the categories of meaning, and to run its 
Olutionary way through the social travail of the times. 
ce theology sat enthroned in the seats of power. Now she 
he intruder, if not the outcast, fumbling at the gate for her 
dentials, marked down as incredible, meaningless, or 
‘levant. . 


It is tempting to retire into embattled ecclesiastical f 
resses, stop the ears against the creaking of the foundati« 
carry on the internal conversation in the language that be 
the Lord’s People, and settle for an ethic expressive of a q : 
who has become a shadow in the interstices of human ty 
rationships. For that, however, it is already too late. Do 
has not halted at the Church walls. A sense of ethical irri 
vancy increasingly invades the christian consciousness. Mi¥ 
serious of all, even within the circle of Faith the languagig 
steadily ceasing to communicate. 

That is why it is futile to write off secular indifference 
simply the result of wilful disobedience to the evident Tru 
To be a modern man, christian or no, is to share the c 
temporary consciousness, and to know in the bones that fel 
is desperately difficult. The christian theologian in | 
seventies will need to listen with agonised intentness to 
scripture, to the tradition, and to the secular world. No: 
the Minister exempt from this travail. For every time } 
mounts his pulpit and every time he attempts the discha¥ 
of his pastoral responsibility, he enters the heart of the thé 
logical storm, accepts the burden of his modernity, and se# 
within this world the emergence, in speech and action, || 
language and in living, of the strange new world of God. || 


NEVILLE CLA}| 


) 
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THE CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGICAL 
SCENE-I 


The first of two articles. 


The great theological giants of this century have now pass 
or are now passing from the scene—Karl Barth, Emil Brunn 
Paul Tillich, Rudolf Bultmann, Karl Heim, the broth 
Niebuhr, and the brothers Baillie. We face a more democra' 
scene where men with less charisma vie for a face in t 
theological sun. No great and authentic voice thunders fr 
Germany or Switzerland. As with politics, so with theolog 
we find ourselves in the age of common men. This may | 
good for us, and yet many of us look back with nostalgia | 
days when a new book from one of the great theologia 
struck deep into our souls and stabbed us wide awake. I ¢: 
still remember the days when, as a young minister in Bat 
Barth, Brunner, and Heim stirred me to new theologic 
understanding, or in the forties when Tillich began to op 
up new vistas for me and when Bultmann challenged t 
complacency of my theological jargon. 

Yet let us not despise this day of lesser men, for out 
the theological mixing pot of our days new insights a 
emerging and new emphases are being made. Moltmar 
Pannenberg and Sauter; Pittenger, Daniel Day Willian 
it ohn Cobb and Richard Overman; van Leeuwen, Greg 
Smith and Harvey Cox; John Macquarrie, Gordon Kaufm: 
and Langdon Gilkey—all these men in divers ways 3 
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jating new approaches and fresh concerns. To these must 
added the voices of Catholic theologians, so long outside 
) ecumenical circles—Karl Rahner, Hans Kiing, Johannes 
tz, Edward Schillebeeckx, and, strangely late and posthu- 
fusly, Teilhard de Chardin. No! the voices are there, 
ough it is sometimes difficult to find our way in the theo- 
cal ‘babel.’ J. A. T. Robinson, in his Honest to God and 
er writings, has at least raised the questions, even if his 
newhat muddled thought has not given authentic answers. 
in two articles I cannot hope to offer more than a summary 
yroach. I shall attempt to trace the forces at work in our 
irent scene— theological and cultural, then look at some of 
theological questions that are raised for us. In a second 
cle I want to look at some of the creative emphases which 
emerging. 


I. THE CULTURAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
BACKGROUND 


n the past three decades the West has been moving through 
ultural transition, already anticipated in the last century. 
| are learning to speak of the post-Christian era. It really 
an with the Enlightenment in the eighteenth century, the 
+ of Reason in which the emphasis fell upon the increasing 
cess of natural science. The forces which shaped it may 
‘seen in the last century, and today the Christian Church 
2s a secularized world. The word ‘secular’ has become a 
uificant part of the Christian vocabulary, and our major 
‘blem is how to communicate with a world which has 
d its sights upon the realm of sense experience and has 
e time for those available realities upon which religious 
'h is primarily grounded. 

he past three centuries have seen the triumphant advance of 
‘sciences to the point where they have given man a mastery 
r his natural environment, over his physiological and psy- 
‘logical structures, and over his sociological matrix, which 
' defied all expectations. Whereas three centuries ago the 
e of disease and the end of famine and the alleviation of 
ntal illness were, in the last resort, matters of prayer and 
gious concern, now man has achieved a success which was 
‘very evident when it was left to God alone. In the decade 
‘ad still more extraordinary success in the scientific realm 
y well face us—the synthesis of the DNA molecule, the 
is of life, and the production of a living cell; the ability 
alter the coding of the DNA molecule in the human em- 
onic stage so as to remove prenatal birth defects; the 
acity to preselect the sex and even the I.Q. of babies; the 
trol of the human ageing processes; the development of 
inwashing techniques which can rob men of their freedom; 
| so on. All this tends to create an atmosphere in which men 
n to science as the universal provider, where once they 
ned to God, and in which there is an increasing pre- 
upation with the world of sense experience so that spiritual 
es drop into the background of life. When we add to this 
technological dimensions of scientific discovery, we find 
selves still more in a world where material values have 
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been enthroned. Face. to face with an affluent society, whi 
‘things’ have become all important, modern man regards \{ 
our talk about God as so much nonsense. Secularization | 

taken over and men question whether what Christian nijj 
talk about really makes sense. 


We need to note,.at once, that science arose in soil fertili 
by the Christian world-view. The sciences have two dimensi: 
—an inductive and deductive. Scientific method consists \f 
varying mixtures of rationalism and empiricism, of thi 
retical models and experimental investigation, the two ith 
mately tied together. The roots of the rational, logir 
mathematical aspect of science lie back in Greek thoug! 
but those of the empirical, experimental and inductive asp} 
of science must be sought in the Judaeo-Christian traditia} 
The Hebrew mind was aware of the mystery of God e 
under no delusions about the creatureliness of man. If my 
was to understand the ways and the wisdom of the Creat}! 
it would be only as he humbly investigated the world itself a} 
sought the pattern of the divine ways in the world around hj 
His human reason was yet creaturely wisdom. He could + 
regard it as the supreme and immortal aspect of man, sori] 
thing which humans shared with the gods and which ma 
them immortal. The Greeks might do this and hence taj 
more interest in the rational contents and ideas of the hun 1 
mind than in the particulars and sensible data of the wo7] 
around them. But the Hebrew saw man’s will as the cent 
reality. of human nature and held that the way of obediert 
was the way of knowledge. God would be known only as | 
chose to make himself known in his world and in hun 
history, and man would know only as in humility ag 
obedience he sought to walk by what was disclosed to hil 
So the empirical inductive approach to nature was fundamet 
ally a heritage of the Judaeo-Christian understanding of G; 
and his world. - 


It is significant, too, that science did not arise in are: 
such as India, where the religious springs of the cultures w 
of the world-denying variety. If the world is not real and ma 
salvation consists in escaping from it, why try to understa 
and control it? It was Christian missions, followed by West 
economic imperialism, which took science to these lanc 
For the Christian faith is a world-affirming faith. Immediate 
we come to the issue of secularity! If science has given bir 
to secularity, to a this-worldly concern, this too should not 
decried. The creation story pictures God as declaring t 
freshly created world, with all its potential for developme: 
as good. The Hebrew saw God working out his purpose « 
the stage of human history. The Christian found the foc 
point of his faith in the reality of the Incarnation, of the Wo 
becoming flesh in’ Jesus of Nazareth. Christian salvati 
was not an escape from this world but an entrance into t 
life of God’s Kingdom here and now, a living of God’s 
in the midst of this world. Our Lord by his healing miracl 
by his concern for the poor, the outcast. and the racia 
underprivileged indicated a concern with man’s’ physi 
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well-being and his social and economic setting, Forgivendi 
of sins had for Jesus a relation to the whole man, and new 
with God meant a new system of relationships in this wor. 
Hence there is nothing wrong with science or secularity, froly 
the Christian point of view, provided they are properly direct | ) 
for God’s glory. , : 
Man is called to subdue nature and cooperate with God |§, 
finishing God’s world. So he has the divine gift of scien { 
knowledge and technological skill. Man is called to ful , 
God’s purpose in this order. Hence a this-worldly concern 
not wrong if it be under subjection to God’s purpose ai 
activated always by the Christian hope. 
As the secular society spreads around us, howeve 
influences become manifest which do not recognise the tra 
scendent presence and have little concern for any over-arch i : 
purpose. The Age of the Enlightenment with its rationalis 
marks the dividing point between an outwardly Christis| 
culture and a culture dominated by science and seculariif 
Comte saw this in the last century when he divided histo# 
into three successive eras—the religious and theological; i" 
metaphysical and speculative; the scientific and positivistif 
For him religion with its myth-making and metaphysics W) 
its abstract rational speculation were asking questions W3/ 
which man was no longer concerned. Issues concerning Gi 
and creation, the first cause, the final cause, eschatology we' 
no longer viable. Science had taken over, with its concely 
with what was empirically observable and what could be ¢ 
perimentally verified. Positivism must mean the end of religici 
and of metaphysics, a preoccupation with what was suscey 
tible to scientific investigation and what could be predictd 
by scientific methods. It is significant that, ere his deat! 
Comte sought to start a new religion, in which the worshi 
of humanity, with a priestly hierarchy of scientists and | 
liturgy based on that of the Catholic Church, gave an outll 
to man’s essential religiosity, Comte, however, was the proph# 
of secularism; his positivism and his attack on religion I) 
behind much of our current secularism. His thought is echoe 
in some of the ideas of Barth, Bonhoeffer, and the advocatt 
of secular Christianity. 
The contemporary attack on religion is much more evident 
influenced by Feuerbach, Marx and Freud. Each, in his 0 
way, dismissed God as a fiction created in human experien¢ 
and projected upon the backdrop of the universe by huma 
imagination. Feuerbach saw God as a projection of man 
ideal self and reduced theology to anthropology, Marx r4 
garded religion as the opiate encouraged by the ‘have 
among the ‘have nots,’ so as to direct the concern of thi 
latter to ‘pies in the sky when they die’ rather than to ‘pid! 
here.’ He reduced the movement of history from the level 
providential overruling to that of economic determinisr 
Freud saw God as man’s projection of an ‘ideal father imag 
upon the world-screen and regarded religion as a neurosis ari 
ing in those whose human father image had disappointe 
their expectations. To these we must add Neitzsche with hi 
atheistic extentialism, his cult of the superman who determine 
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own triumphant existence, and his scornful rejection of the 
stian philosophy of love. His influence appears in our own 
2 in the ‘God-is-dead’ theologians whose early demise we 
now celebrating. 

et us remember that the reality of God and the sense of a 
iscendent presence are called in question by many today. 
itivism finds expression in those who, at the linguistic level, 
in question any religious and theological statements, since 
1 will accept as ‘sense’ only those statements that can be 
irically verified. Naturalism is a natural accompaniment 
he this-worldly concern which science and secularity have 
ight into the centre of our lives. 


et other forces were also at work in the last century, seek- 
to deal in a positive way with the issues which scientific 
ress and growing secularization were raising for religious 
1, Their influence still persists, and the leading thinkers 
being re-studied. Hegel with his emphasis on the Historical, 
eiermacher and religion as feelingful experience, Ritschl 
t his concern for the Kingdom of God, Troeltsch and his 
orical relativism—each in his own way asked questions 
ch we are still asking. How is history related to the divine 
' What is the nature of religion? How is the Christian faith 
ted to other faiths? What has the Christian revelation to 
vith human society? 


1 the first decades of this century the towering figure of 
th put a quietus on man’s religious questioning. God has 
en and man must submit himself to the divine Word. 
mpts to come to terms with and to speak to the secular 
ld were, only too often, stopped. The famous debate 
een Barth and Brunner is a reminder that the search for 

point of contact between faith and man’s cultural en- 
ment had not totally ceased. Barth called for the aboli- 
of religion and for the absolute exclusiveness of the 
lation in Christ, but Brunner still sought for some dis- 
ure of God elsewhere, however negative it might be. 
th’s distinctive contribution lay in two emphases. He 
thasised the place of revelation and the divine activity 
isclosure in his concern with the Word, and he made his 
logy Christo-centric so that all his theological thought 
yealised in the historical incarnation, the Word made 


indsight may well show that theologians like Tillich helped 
10ld open the bridge without which the man of faith 
Id not have been able to speak to his world or to hold 
gue with other religious faiths. Bultmann, aware that a 
uage barrier existed, undertook a process of radical 
ythologization, which left him little but a Christ event 
possessed existential import and in relation to which 
might achieve authentic existence. Yet he did see that 
‘must communicate with the contemporary cultural situa- 
and its scientific condition, even though his understand- 
of science was related to the last century rather than this. 
hermore, his process of demythologization reduced theo- 
to anthropology, while his thought concentrated upon 
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individual existence and ignored the social dimension {i 
man’s life. Finally, his demythologization failed to differen il 
between historical actuality and the mythical and symb : 
structures with which the significant events of revelatil 
were inextricably bound up. For example he treated | 
resurrection as myth and ignored its dimension of historilf 
actuality which Moltmann and Pannenberg are now empk 
sizing. | 

| 

i 


As we have just suggested, Tillich provided some continu: 
although even his theology has been superseded by mi 
potent rivals in the contemporary scene. Yet there are maj 
significant insights in his theological approach despite its w t 
points. His understanding of revelation, his development | 
the significance of symbol in man’s understanding of Gi 
his emphasis on the reality and validity of the religious cq 
sciousness as defined by man’s ultimate concern, his rec 
nition that Christian theologizing must take place in relat: 
to the history of religions, and above all, his method of cj} 
relation in which he sought to bring philosophy and theol« 
together on the boundary of man’s questioning and Gel 
answering disclosure—all these need to be listened to. He «| 
seek to relate his theologizing to contemporary culture a} 
to speak to secular man. We do not propose to examine } 
thought further, but rather to indicate that Barth’s Chu } 
Dogmatics needs to be balanced by Tillich’s Systematic Thi 
logy, if we would appraise the present situation aright. i 
dividing line is set by Bonhoeffer who first raised the isst 
which have preoccupied theological thought increasingly } 
the last two decades. | 
II. THE ISSUES RAISED BY A SCIENTIFICALLY} 

ORIENTATED SECULAR CULTURE 


In many ways Bonhoeffer has been turned into a cultic figé 
and often he has been misunderstood. His fragmentary al 
undeveloped ideas contained in his letters and papers from 
concentration camp have often been taken out of the cont 
of his whole theological development. Despite his atta 
on Barth, a great deal of Barth’s theological emphasis | 
mained in his thinking. He misunderstood Tillich and mig 
well have changed his judgment had he lived to peruse 
thinker’s Systematic Theology and later writings. His rejectil 
of religion and advocacy of religionless Christianity must | 
understood in the light of his Cost of Discipleship and | 
Own practice of the divine presence in the days of his i 
prisonment, his ‘secret discipline. He was fundamente 
Christocentric, like Barth, and his published lectures on Chr 
ology remind us of how central this doctrine was in | 
thinking—Christ the Centre. What he has done is to make t 
very aware of the problems we face in living in a seculh 
society and communicating the Gospel to secular man. 

He rejected the description of Christianity as a religion a 
called for a ‘religionless Christianity.’ We need to realize tit 
what he rejected as religion was either an individualistic pié 
with an other-worldly slant or a dogmatic and metaphysi 
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icture which imprisoned the Christian revelation in a 
t-jacket. Here he was a true disciple of Karl Barth but 
very concerned to communicate his faith to a world 
ch found little room for the ‘piosity’ or the authoritative 
smatism that he rejected. Hence he attacked those who 
K to set limits to scientific knowledge by filling the gaps 
such knowledge with God. We are increasingly aware, as 
mece has progressed, how dangerous to our faith this habit 
been. Again, he attacked the philosophy that places God 
the limit-situations of life, its crises. Rather he called for 
30d who is present in the midst of life and who comes to 
on in the midst of their this-worldly concerns. Yet, once 
re, he was aware of the problems set by scientific achieve- 
nt. Its concentration upon this world order and its in- 
asing mastery of it, at human and social levels as well as 
se in the preview of the natural sciences, meant that the 
ught of any other or supernatural order and the under- 
nding of divine transcendence were brought into serious 
»stioning. In many enigmatic utterances, he therefore calls 
a fresh understanding of divine transcendence, for speak- 
in a secular way about God, for relating our faith to this 
tld order and not opting for the other worldly, for pro- 
Igating a ‘religionless Christianity.’ 
nereasingly, as Bonhoeffer has been read, and often mis- 
derstood, he has set the pace for our post-Barthian and 
t-Bultmannian theological concerns. For now, as Bonhoef- 
/ was saying, we are living in a secular and science 
inated age, and it is to this age that we must speak. At 
ve the problem is posed of the nature of theological 
guage. How can we validate such language to an empiri- 
ily orientated society, which demands the same kind of veri- 
tion as that required of scientific language? How can we 
tify our language: about God, about the transcendent 
sence? If we have our own ‘language game,’ what does it 
aify? Immediately the problem is raised about the nature 
sranscendence and our theological ‘models’ for God. Again, 
ve the biblical models and images any unique authority and 
idity? In an age which rejects all authority except ex- 
jience and in the light of over a century of the historico- 
‘ical approach to biblical studies, we can no longer cling 
ideas of the inerrancy and infallibility of Scripture. All 
ologians who matter have now settled this issue, and a 
v understanding of the Bible as the word of God is generally 
epted. More than ever we are being thrown back through the 
urch and the Bible to the Christ to whom both point and of 
om both testify. In an empiricist age, the understanding of 
ascendence, religious authority and revelation centres in 
issue of Christology. 
Ince more we face a set of problems. How are we to relate 
elation to what the historian understands by history? 
ain, when nature too has become historical, both with the 
septance of its evolutionary past and with the increasing 
haping of nature by the historical progress of science and 
hnology, ‘becoming’ becomes more significant. How are we 
envisage God in the light of this? What does the model 


al 


‘personal’ mean when applied to God, for personal being | 
dynamic? What does history with all such ramifications med 
in the life of God? 


Yet other issues arise at the social level and in the ar' 
of other religions. What does salvation mean and what aif 
its implications for man’s social, political and economic lif! 
Can the Church any longer concentrate upon saving ‘sou! 
for another worldly destiny, and ignore the crying issues |} 
racial injustice, social oppression and economic poverty? |} 
so, ought not eschatology to have social, historical and cosmify 
dimensions? Is it not a Biblical vision that the whole univerty, 
is to be redeemed? 


Now in any attempt to produce a contemporary theolog 
some Viable philosophy must be found in the contempora# 
scene. There have been times when an age was characterizdf 
by one or two dominant philosophical systems, Today, howf 
ever, we live in a pluralistic society, and this is evidenced | 
the variety of speculative thinking. Naturalistic and positivist) 
thinking have found their most significant expression | 
linguistic analysis and the thought especially of the lati 
Wittgenstein and philosophers like John Wisdom, Alasta\ 
Mcintyre, Antony Flew, and Braithwaite. A theologic# 
response to this underlies the incisive thinking of I. T RamseW¥ 
The strands of naturalistic thinking already referred to unde} 
lie the secular and radical theologians. Existentialist thoug't 
is still potent though somewhat superseded because of i 
inability to have a social or cosmic reference. Kierkegaard} 
influence has reached into the background. Buber still hal 
some measure of importance. It is Heidegger’s wedding d 
existentialism and phenomenology that has come to the ford 
His attempt to analyze phenomenologically the nature « 
human existence and his later thought with its understanding 
not-being as the veil of being lie behind, not only Bultmann ani 
Tillich, but now the thought of John Macquarrie. Evolutionan 
philosophies have found theological expression in Teilha | 
de Chardin and his followers. The metaphysical system ¢ 
A. N, Whitehead, the philosophy of organism, with its accept 
tance of an organic model for the universe, its emphasis oF 
process and its picture of a developing God as the fellow 
traveller with the world, underlies a strong strand of America ! 
theologizing. Process theologians like Daniel Day William 
Richard Overman, John B. Cobb, Jr. and Norman Pittenger 
employ it. Finally, the Marxist-humanism, with its emphasi 
on the future, its secular eschatology, and its search for trang 
cendence has influenced theologians like Moltmann, Pannen 
berg, Sauter, Johannes Metz, Edward Schillebeechx, Ka 
Rahner, and Carl Braaten. Here the seed thinker on the philo 
sophical side is Ernst Bloch, whose works are being translatet 
from the German (Man on His Own; soon to be published, Th 
Principle of Hope.) In my second article we shall turn ow 
attention to the theologizing mentioned in this paragraph. 


ERIC RUSI 


IME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
‘(ANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
)R THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE 


‘he publication of the N.E.B. Old Testament may truly be 
med a glorious achievement of team work. Basically 
‘e were two teams at work on the Old Testament, the 
. Testament panel itself and the literary panel, but the 
er, to expedite and simplify procedure, at one point de- 
ed a sub-panel to do the donkey-work on some of the 
te technical books. This setting up of a sub-committee is 
bably half the secret of the excellence (generally conceded, 
ink) of the book of Job. Denominational differences never 
le into consideration except by way of jokes and leg- 
ling. (It may be food for thought within our denomination, 
there were four Baptists on the Old Testament panel and 
on the New Testament panel.) Each panel worked as 
2am, but they did not work in splendid isolation, there — 
; much coming and going between the panels, and the 
‘ary panels never met without a member of the Old Testa- 
at panel there to tell them what it really meant! And there 
s team spirit between the teams too, and often enough the 
. Testament panel would send drafts back to the literary 
el] to be improved upon! 

3ehind the scenes all the time was the machinery of the 
‘ord and Cambridge University Presses who provided a full 
e secretary and in the last stages also provided two editors 
»orepare the final typescripe for printing. 

“hroughout the whole process it was team work of a very 
h order. That is not to say that individuals did not play 
ir part as such, and do a lot of work in their own studies 
tind the scenes. Each book was introduced to the panel 
he form of a draft translation made by one of the members 
by a non-member specially invited, and he was always 
sent when the panel went through it—a humbling process 
ver there was one! Much checking and co-ordination had 
be done, especially where Chronicles borrowed materials 
m Samuel and Kings: this was a task that was not made 
ier by the Chronicler’s trick of not quoting always verbatim 
was this due to copying mistakes by subsequent scribes?). 
ally, quite a number of individuals read the whole thing 
sugh in proof four times, that is to say, the Library edition 
first proof and then in revise, and the standard edition 
y in first proof and revise. 

‘he actual work of translation and of settling the final form 
the text, however, was the work of the panel in session, 
ch partly accounts for the long time it took to complete, 
on the other hand brought us to the near-accuracy that 
all hoped to achieve. We were searching for the meaning 
he text, leaving the literary panel to search for the right 
lish words, and we left no stone unturned in the search. 
xetimes after a gruelling morning or afternoon session we 
iid arrive at a form of words which would ‘do’ if need be 
which all felt was not really what the Hebrew was getting 
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at. Often when this happened, some one next day would re-op 
the whole discussion with some new angle of approach whily 
had come to him overnight, and then as like as not we wot 
arrive at something that would command assent. If it didif’ 
the dissenting version would go as an alternative in t} 
footnote. This was not always just an overnight proce’ 
occasionally after several months we would be recalled 
look at this or that passage and have second thoughts on whip 
we had done. There were times when, after hours of dij 
cussion, often animated, with strong expression of opinily 
and many questions and counter-questions, someone would s| ) 
the real meaning and force of a passage: when this happeniy 
we all felt that no one sitting alone, unstimulated by div 
cussion, would have got there. I 
The panel did not lightly discard traditional rendering} 
A careful study of the alternative meanings given in t 
footnotes will reveal a number that are clearly retained t 
cause the text has always been interpreted that way, ai 
although the panel thought differently the traditional inte 
pretation could not be ruled out. On the other hand sos 
traditional renderings, like the ‘skin of the teeth’, whi4 
were impossible were completely discarded. 
Those of the panel who were preachers as well as Hebr¢ 
scholars often unconsciously acted as safeguards against t! 
loss of too many of the familiar sermon ‘hooks’, but fi 
vie ares ‘another good sermon gone’ was not infrequent 
heard! | 
What sort of literary aids did we call in, above and beyoii 
the Hebrew text? Dictionaries of cognate Semitic languag) 
were probably the most important—Accadian, Arabic, Syri 
and Aramaic. In this field words have often been shown | 
bear other meanings than that traditionally assigned. Take, fi 
example, nephesh, whose meaning of throat or neck, as we 
as self and that undefinable thing called ‘soul’ (a meaning thi 
goes contrary to all Hebrew psychology) is no new discover} 
but is only now finding its way into general use. Nephesh 
given more than one meaning in N.E.B. according to th 
demand of the context. Here are some examples: a | 
Neck: ‘Save me, O God; 
for the waters have risen up to my neck.’ Ps. 69.1. 
‘lockets’ (lit. neck-boxes) Isa. 3.20. 
Throat: “Therefore Sheol gapes with straining throat,’ Isa. 5.1 
‘Before they tear at my throat like a lion’ Ps. 7.2. 
(Self) ‘Let me die. . ” Judg. 16.30. 
“We have escaped like a bird 
from the fowler’s trap’ Ps. 124.7. 
Soul: ‘to walk faithfully in my sight with all their heart at 
with all their soul.’ 1 Kgs. 2.4. 
Life: ‘Did he not take his life in his hands .. ” 1 Sam. 19.5. 
Another example of the use of lexicons is that of the ve 
common Hebrew verb ‘asah ‘to do’. This verb has been foul 
also to mean ‘turn’ (with an undotted ayin in Arabic) see Ru 
2.19 and 1 Sam. 14.32, and also ‘cover’ (with a dotted ayi 
see Gen, 6,14; Job 15.27, Covering can also mean protecti 
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n Ezek. 17.17. (To remind you: the existence of two ayins 
Aebrew can be seen by the Greek transliteration of two 
l-known names both beginning with ayin, namely, Eli, and 
‘norrah.) 

‘et another two-meaning word is kephir which means a 
3 lion (Judg. 14.15) but can also mean an unbeliever 
jab. kaffir) as in Ps. 34.10 where young lions would be 
i thing but a suitable parallel to ‘those who seek the LORD’. 
it is common knowledge that the pronunciation of the 
txrew text as standardised by the Massoretes in the fifth 
. sixth centuries A.D. does not necessarily represent the 
jnunciation at the time it was written. Many a verse or 
‘d gains new meaning when pronounced differently. Judges 
16 now reads; ‘With the jaw-bone of an ass I have flayed 
m like asses’. There is a double clue to the pronunciation 
t lies behind this translation, one is the Septuagint which 
islates an infinitive absolute construction and the other 
he natural sense of the passage. If Samson picks up the 
-bone of an ass, it stands to reason that he is either going 
jaw-bone’ them in some way with it, or to ‘ass’ them in some 
Wy, and it is the latter that is indicated by the Hebrew 
-sonants. 

Aention of Septuagint brings me to that version, and in 
example of dependence on it for N.E.B. it can be claimed 
it the preacher now comes off better than he did before. 
ly those who pride themselves on having a good sermon 
the angel of the presence will come off worse! As normally 
nslated Isa. 63.9 runs: ‘In all their afflication he was 
icted, and the angel of his presence saved them’, but this 
kes the best of a bad job and reads a pronoun instead of 
egative. The Septuagint, with the change in pronunciation 
one word, simply an i for an a, and with different division 
phrases, offers, as in the N.E.B. text: (starting towards the 


1 of v. 8) ‘... and he became their deliverer in all their 
ubles. It was no envoy, no angel, but he himself that 
ivered them; . . .” So now, instead of God’s hiding himself 


his afflication and sending an angel to do his work he is 
e to the nature of himself that is revealed in the Old Testa- 
nt and he comes himself to the rescue. 

Now to go back a step. It is well-known that scholars 
lcomed the Dead Sea Scrolls (once the dust of controversy 
1r their date had settled) as the earliest records we have of 
form of Hebrew text, and it will surprise no one therefore 
o has the library edition of N.E.B. to read ‘so Scroll’ in 
eral footnotes in Habakkuk and Isaiah and occasionally 
where, notably Deut. 32.8,43. The simplest example of its 
in N.E.B. is Isa. 21.8 where the Scroll, reading haro’eh for 
yeh corrects a scribal error, so that instead of ‘a lion’ we 
‘the look-out” who ‘cried out: All day long I stand on 
Lord’s watch-tower’. 

\s may well be imagined, the Psalms gave the translators 
ny a problem. What to do with the headings? They are 
ywn to be later additions, and their form differs in the 
ient versions. Their musical directions and terms, if indeed 
h they be, are completely unknown to modern musicians; 
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guesses can be made, but are they worth the candle? The 
were, indeed, so many difficulties about the headings, that |f) 
was decided to omit them. The lack of continuity of thenjp 
is another problem: the meaning of any individual psalm | 
sometimes obscure and there is no context to help. In thf 
early stages of Psalm translation the situation was such thi} 
there was a very real danger of choosing the theme of th 

Hebrew Psalm and then writing an English sacred poem cifj 
that theme. This is admittedly a caricature, but I think th} 
point will be taken. Again, what to do with metrical form 
Strictly speaking there is no rigid metrical form in Hebrevi 
although the balance of thought and the phenomenon that go¢ 
by the omnibus name of parallelism imposes a certain amou i 
of rhythmic regularity on the Hebrew text. What was dorih 
was to match the length of the English line, where feasible, t} 
that of the Hebrew. Not the least problem with the psalnij 
was their utter familiarity in the Coverdale or the King Jam 

version to so many English church goers. To dare to chang}i 
Psalm 23 would seem to be an act of sacrilege. To mal 
Psalm 110 meaningful with its succession of crisp images an 
staccato phrases couched in so few terms as to be almo# 
unintelligible at so far removed from the time of their origi 
and with its inherited overtones of messianic aspirations vert 
nearly requires a creative genius. At the other extreme, wha 
is One to do with the humdrum monotony of Psalm 11° 
Knox managed to keep the alphabetic structure, but thi 
N.E.B. translators decided that this is too artificial a prqj 
cedure to reap any profit thereby. 
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Translation is not without its interesting moments. One suc! 
occurred as long ago as 1956. Until the 10th of February il 
that year the Old Testament panel had used ‘assembly’ fo} 
qahal and ‘company’ for ‘edah, but on that day we found ou Hf 
selves using ‘company’ for Korah’s ‘edah and it was felt in 
mediately that we needed a different word for one or the othe 
‘Company’ was every bit right for Korah & Co., but what ti 
do for the community as a whole?—and there in the word 
‘community’ was the very word for the job. 


Psalm 128.3 speaks about a wife in the innermost recesse 
of the house. Innermost recesses will do well enough in prosé 
but not so well in poetry. In searching for a word we thoughi 
of ‘boudoir’ but immediately dismissed it when we found tha 
it was defined by derivation in the dictionary as the sulking 
room. That wouldn’t do at all, so now she is to be found ‘in 
the heart of your house’. 


Job 30.4 reads ‘they plucked saltwood and wormwood ané 
root of broom for their food’. This gave lots of concern be: 
cause of the unlikelihood of broom, a plant mostly used foi 
brushwood, being eaten. One morning two of us received é 
postcard which simply read, ‘Don’t eat any broom until yot 
have seen me’. The reason being that the writer had dis 
covered (not by eating) that the root of broom is nauseous ane 
poisonous in quantity, and that possibly what was mean 
was a parasitic growth on broom, hence the footnote in tht 
library edition (probably fungus on broom root). 
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Tow far does one run the risk of ‘de-easternizing’ the Old 
tament as one puts it into modern English: ‘Sandals’ or 
s’ was a simple case of this risk. On the whole it was 
that ‘sandals’ should be used where reasonable (Exod. 3.5), 
» ‘shoes’ where English idiom firmly calls for it, as in Ps. 
8 where God flings his shoes at Edom. 

here were times when our discussions rose to a very high 
ee of intensity and application such as to make one feel 
't ‘inspired’ would not be too strong a word. After such 
sions the panel felt that it would have been good to have 
il a tape recording. There is, however, no such record, nor 
| a shorthand recording of any of the discussions that were 


‘dd. They remain as treasured memories of those who were 
ivileged to be members of the team. 


L, H. BROCKINGTON 


JUTH IN FURTHER EDUCATION 


‘tudents are like dahlias: they come in all shapes and 
prs. but they are a recognisable and definable breed. 
tistically, they are being fruitful and multiplying all over 
/ world; and not only they, but also the institutions at which 
y are registered. 
ether education was described in the Act of 1944 as “full- 
‘e and part-time education for persons over compulsory 
‘ool age”. It provides for such a wide variety of possibilities, 
m organised cultural training to professional diplomas, 
t I propose to comment on one area of it alone—that 
ich is called higher education in the Robbins report. This, 
ng interpreted, is work at universities, colleges of education 
1 advanced (i.e. post—‘‘A” level) courses in other colleges. 
Che present pattern of higher education is a multi-magnetic 
d. Diversity has been the order of recent years. There is the 
onomous sector of the universities; and there is the public 
tor comprising colleges of education, polytechnics, colleges 
technology, technical and further education colleges and 
colleges. In the last ten years the number of students at 
versities in Britain has more than doubled, yet in the same 
‘iod they accounted for a decreasing percentage of the total 
mber engaged in higher education: in 1962, for example, 
was 60%; in 1967 it was down to 54%. 
30 we may justifiably speak of an explosion in the student 
pulation. We are, however, in the company of other nations, 
ne of whom are making louder bangs than we. Canada has 
ubled the number of its students in six years. Japan now 
; over a million students, who represent 32% of its people. 
ritain’s come to about 15%.) In the U.S.A. they make up 
% , though in the state of California they are already topping 
a) 


‘Oe 

such figures help us to draw the graph of our expectations 
a suitable scale. It is everywhere realised that the better 
ining of the intelligent is a good investment. But the divi- 
id may not be to everyone’s liking. This is apparent as we 
zin to enjoy the first instalments of the pay-off. Some would 
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say we are enduring rather than enjoying them! In my judge . 
ment, they are mistaken. The day when we no longer have 
educated elite in our society along with the relatively 
educated masses is almost upon us. The educational proces 
is reaching out further and further into the homes of thi) 
people. The proportion of students whose parents are i 
manual occupations has risen and will continue to rise. Thi 
Town is increasingly donning the Gown. And this development 
is good. i} 
Like other factors that may be discerned in contemporar}) 
society, it poses questions about the form of our Christian) 
witness. What has happened in fact is that most denomination)) 
have sprouted chaplaincies, for which function there wer‘ 
already precedents in the armed forces and the hospitals. Thy 
nature of this ministry has been governed partly by thw 
finances available, partly by the beliefs held about Gospet) 
and Church, and partly by a groping pragmatism. For in) 
stance, every synod in the Methodist Church appoints minister 
to be “responsible for the oversight of Methodist students.’ 
Likewise, there are Roman Catholic chaplains in most univer} 
sities with the aim that “the Bishop, as a successor of thdj 
Apostles, may be brought into contact through the structure} 
of the visible Church with the students who are his pastora }| 
care”. On the other hand, the policy of the Church of Englanc 
(which now has at least one full-time chaplain in every uni 
versity) is that its chaplains should be pastors to the whol 
community, so that they should not give priority to gathering 
Anglican students into a coherent body. 
Baptists, too, have been party to this general movement. At 
first their activity was understood almost entirely within the 
denominational framework. Along with others, our chaplains 
have learned the scope of the job as they have made the at-| 
tempt to do it, and at this stage the documented record off| 
their thinking makes an interesting study. I think there is 
broad agreement among them at the present time that we have! 
done right to be present in this manner in the institutions of 
higher education, that we can only spell out the name of! 
Jesus Christ there in partnership with other Christians, and| 
that we are still learners. 
A suitable fixed point of reference from which to begin is 
the Hyde report of 1959. Its background may be sketched inj 
as follows. Student-organised Christian groups began in thet 
1870’s, and denominational groups were established about the: 
turn of the century, the first Baptist ones being at Cambridge! 
(in 1902) and Oxford (in 1905). The Baptist Students Feder-| 
ation was founded in 1947 out of the desire of individual 
Baptist student groups to meet together nationally. It was the; 
first such denominational structure. Baptist chaplains were! 
Officially designated after the formation of B.S.F., though 
before that time there were not a few already at work un- 
officially. The Hyde report, which was initially called for the 
commitee of B.S.F., thus summed up a decade. It was entitled 
The Pastoral Care of Baptist Students. 
The report drew attention to a number of matters, including 
the expansion of higher education, the newly formed Christian 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 Southampton Row, London, WC1B 4AB 


~ To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 


“Mirrors were dim as with the breath of years”. 
Dombey and Son: Charles Dickens 
Charles Dickens died on 9th June 1870 at the age of 58 — 


- he was born in the year of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 


This year the centenary of Dickens’ death is being re- 


| marked in many ways but in particular by a book by Angus 
Wilson entitled “The World of Charles Dickens” of which | 
. am fortunate to have an autographed copy. Put this book on 
your library list for it is beautifully printed, bound and 


illustrated. The merit of its content is assured by the intimate 
knowledge the author has of his subject — he is vice- 
president of The Dickens Fellowship. 


The other evening Angus Wilson in the course of a T.V. 
lecture read extracts from various works rather as a gourmet 
describing delectable dishes and these included the quota- 
tion at the head of this letter. The neglected home of Mr. 
Dombey is described by Dickens in graphic detail — indeed 
in minute detail for he had extraordinary gifts of observation. 

Among my friends, especially my younger friends, | find a 
reluctance to read Dickens. So complete is the absence of 


, interest that it seems he too is ‘‘dim with the breath of years”. 
, | am a little saddened to find sometimes all that is known is 


from some T.V. serial as if the books were books of the films! 
But Dickens does not suffer alone. Have you asked to see 


, the insurance policies of your church? 


Some treasurers cheerfully admit that the last treasurer 
three-times removed could not find the policies. Others will 
produce from a corner of the church safe or strongbox some 
documents bound with the red-tape of the day before yester- 
day — many such policies were cancelled years ago. 


Insurance arrangements ‘‘dim with the breath of years” are 
far from reflecting the values of today. Even yesterday’s 
figures are out of date. 


Consult us and make a clean sweep. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. J. L. COLVIN, 
General Manager 


PS — Above all read Dickens again this year! | am tremend- 


ously in debt to Charles Dickens and am quite 
unashamed of this plug. 
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Association at Nottingham, and the needs of technical colleges. | 
It also suggested we should look for full-time chaplains. | 
Despite such remarks, however, the prominent feature in the 
denomination’s attitude was reflected in the title of the report: 
the question we wanted answering was how we could continue 
to give pastoral care to Baptist young people who had left 
home for higher education. 

Was this, however, the best way to frame the question? As it 
is still often asked in this way, it becomes important for the 
members of our churches to eavesdrop on the continuing} 
conversation among chaplains. That the question should be 
asked—and answered—is right: that it should be asked by} 
those with an informed group of the structures of life is in-, 
tegral to its rightness. I would argue for some form of} 
chaplaincy in the institutions of higher education on the} 
ground that there should be someone with theological insight} 
who can listen to those already at work in them—as teachers 
and administrators as well as students—and who may trv to 
interpret to the whole Church what is happening there. Two 
or three years ago I heard a distinguished Vice-Chancellor 
giving an acute perspective analysis of some issues to be con- | 
sidered in a university today. In the course of it he said this: | 
“A good many people think that the first and essential function | 
of the Chanlaincies is pastoral, i.e concerned with the care 
of the individual.” (Note the definition of “pastoral”. There we 
see ourselves as others see us.) But he went on: “I would nof 
dispute that work of that kind is essential, but I cannot really: 
be concerned about the care of individuals without being con-' 
cerned about the nature of the community in which they live, 
and the strains and stresses within it.” | 

That dual concern, with neither element overvlayed at the’ 
expense of the other, is the way our chaplains have come to! 
understand their pastoral role. The next noteworthy stage to! 
which reference can be made was their first conference, which| 
took place in 1960. It was called a Conference of Chaplains 
to B.S.F. Societies. The nomenclature was factually correct. 
Chaplains, after all, were appointed by a tri-partite agreement 
between the B.S.F., the local society and the Baptist Union: 
and nearly all of them held nastoral charge of a central 
church in a university city. What time they could give to 
student affairs had to be squeezed out of a calendar busy 
enough already. Yet at that conference they dared to raise the 
question whether they could share in the responsibility for 
the whole academic community and not just for a small section 
of it labelled Baptist. A memo was sent to the B.U. on this 
subiect. 

The question was destined to assume increasing significance. 
There is no doubt it grew out of the experience of team-work 
with chaplains of other denominations. Within two years 
another conference was convened. (During the interval a 
Secretary for Student Work had been appointed in Baptist 
Church House.) This one was called a Conference of Baptist 
Chaplains to Students. the field of work was getting bigger! 
But we were not in it alone. As an endorsement of the 
partnership of the denominations an Inter-Church conference 
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- was soon to be held. Nor would it be a once-and-for-all 
| gesture. 

_ It is the way our chaplains have come to understand their 
' role. But not they alone: 23 of them recently sent in replies 
| to a questionnaire, and 15 of them reported that they had been 
: recognised by the academic authorities. It is therefore not 
surprising that the most recent Baptist conference, held in 
_ September 1969, was for Baptist Chaplains in Higher Edu- 
\ cation. ~ 

In March 1968 the B.U. Council approved the appointment 
) of a group to examine matters relating to student chaplaincy. 
: Its eventual report was accepted by the Council in November 
» 1969, including its recommendations that there be a Standing 
' Committee of the Union associated with the Secretary for 
) Student Work. So another decade has been summed up. But 
i the growing points for the next ten years are more numerous 
) than ever. 
| In Britain we are a small denomination with limited re- 
‘ sources. We do not claim to hold a monopoly of the Gospel, 
\ so we shall not be ashamed to learn from others, and some- 
| times to receive from them too. But without arrogance we may 
) also claim we have a contribution to make for the cause of 
| Christ. This article began with statistics. There is room at the 
end, I hope, for one more, even if it is muffled in a generalisa- 
\ tion. It is my opinion that whatever other pressures make their 
+ demands on the Home Work Fund we ought somehow to 
/ release a greater proportion of it for ministry in the area of 
) higher education. I would add the area of industry too; but 
) that is another story. 


l MAURICE WILLIAMS 


| CHRISTIANITY AND MEDICAL ETHICS 


| “To die or not to die?” 


») Within living memory, how things have changed. Most of 
| us remember the picture of the bewhiskered, frock-coated, 
| benevolent doctor at the bedside of the sick child. He exhibited 
( great confidence, and that was about all he had to offer. How 
\ different today! The doctor has a great armamentarium of 
}very potent medicines and a backing of the most elaborate 
‘diagnostic apparatus. The expectation of life has about 
| doubled in the last 100 years and today the commonest com- 
) plaint is senescence. 

\ For many, death is postponed but has life been extended? 
+ For some, the process of dying has been made longer but 
| possibly more difficult. ; 

| In another article which recently appeared in this journal, 
| Dr. Michael Ramsey discussed the shortcomings of a humanist 
+ doctrine to explain the modern dilemma of man. The humanist 
| ethic is also inadequate and only appears to work because it 
‘assumes a Christian way of life. The humanists are working on 
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borrowed capital and the “ought” of their ethics will have 
little effectiveness on the next generation of “post-Christian 
civilisation” as it has been called. j | 

No-one denies that there are different codes of ethics and 
that some are better than others. The humanist is certainly 
better than the cannibal. The modern tendency, however, is 
to make all codes equally valid and to replace the moral law 
by the dicta of scientific experts of all kinds. The well-known 
scientist is able to get off with all sorts of patently inaccurate | 
diagnoses of the moral state of affairs and ineffective cures, 
because he is a so-called ‘expert’. His scientific training and 
knowledge does not rescue him when it comes to his own, 
personal conduct. He is just as selfish as the next man and 
often far more proud. 

Conduct can be influenced by selfish desires and also by the 
pressures and taboos of society. The Christian should look 
basically to the Bible for guidance. 


1. The Creation accounts in Genesis make clear: 


(i) The value of human life—because it is made in God’s 
image. 
(ii) Man is given dominion over every living thing—not 
only plants and animals but ourselves also. 
2. The Mosiac codes obviously have relevance: 

“You shall not kill” has a clear import for us, but also 
Exodus 21:22 outlines the code to follow in cases of mis- 
carriage which are not accidental. If no harm comes to the 
woman—then there is a fine, but if harm comes to the woman 
—life for life, etc. It indicates the value placed on the unborn 
child as well as on the mother. 


3, The New Testament Writings record the words of our Lord 
as well as of the apostles and Dr. Luke, of course. 

Matthew 19 deals with the husband and the wife, single 
folk and children. Jesus taught men to love God first and then 
to love their neighbours, i.e. those who are in need. If we all 
truly loved, there would be no necessity for laws. Laws are 
needed to check the unloving, we hope without restricting 
the loving too much. 


What are these laws? 


1. Many people, Christian and non-Christian, are prepared 
to say that there is a built-in moral law which guides men. 
Even those who will not recognise it for themselves, expect 
others to respect it. 


2. Sometimes the Christian is chided for attempting to 
make Christian laws apply to non-Christians. “Let us make 
our Own mistakes” they say, forgetting that no-one lives ir 
a vacuum and others will almost certainly be affected bj 
their mistakes. 


3. Lastly, we live in a democracy. Thank God for it, The 


Christian minority has every right to be heard and to influence 
legislation in the interests of all. 


Fundamental to all our thinking on this subject is th 
Biblical doctrine of man. 
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‘Seed for Sowing 
and Bread to Eat” 


(Isaiah 55:11, N.E.B.) 


The Annual Report of the Baptist Missionary 
Society with the above title has been sent to your 
missionary secretary, together with new B.MLS. 
leafiets. 


Further copies of the Report can be obtained, price 
2/- each, and supplies of the leaflets are available 
for free distribution. 


The Society appreciates your advocacy of its work 
and will be grateful if you continue to mention its 
opportunities and needs in your prayers and your 
preaching. 


Please encourage your missionary secretary to 
obtain and use effectively the free literature which 
is available. 


Inquiries will be welcomed and information 
supplied by the General Home Secretary: 


REV. A. S. CLEMENT, 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
93 GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
LONDON, WiH 4AA 


God created man in his own image. God is Spirit and so 
man has spirit too. Whether the spirit is put into him a 
conception, or at birth when he becomes independent of his 
mother, can be debated. Because man is spirit, death is not 
the end of man and part of his personality goes on living after 
physical death. What is more, God is a communicating God! 
—unlike Baal and so many other of the so-called gods. Man 
too can communicate and by speech which is a human charac- 
teristic. 

In summary: My dog at home is body with mind, a man is} 
body with mind plus spirit, but the born-again man—the 
Christian—is body with mind plus spirit plus the Holy Soa | 
of God. | 

God the Holy Spirit is part of the Christian. When the: 
Christian’s conscience warns him of a doubtful action, con- 
templated or performed, the Holy Spirit gives him the power: 
to choose and to do what is right in God’s sight. Only then: 
can he have a conscience which is without offence to God! 
and man. Moreover, the Bible makes it very clear that man 
of himself finds it very difficult to choose and to do the right: 
things because each of us has a built-in bias to do wrong— 
the “original sin” of the theologians—the “ordinary nature” 
which we all know as ourselves. The Biblical view is the 
foundation for all our belief and conduct. 

So much for the basic principles in outline. What of some 

practical applications. 
I. A most interesting, and worrying, biological phenomenon 
is the population explosion, the present increase in the birth- 
rate and in the number of people reaching adolescence. Some 
of the problem, of course, is due to the fact that after World 
War II, the Governments put money into medical effort and not 
into agriculture. It is all very well saying “if we farmed better, 
we could feed them all”, but the hard fact is that we just 
cannot get enough food into the right mouths. Let us not 
forget that about a quarter of the grain crop of India is eaten 
by rats and other vermin which the Hindus will not exter- 
minate, They got rid of the mosquito and malaria, but not the 
rat. 

There are frequent Scriptural injunctions about responsible 
parenthood and there is certainly no commandment against 
planned and spaced children. Nowhere is it implied that the 
sex act is only for procreation of children. Husband and wife 
are told to be “one flesh”. Here the Roman church’s inter- 
pretation and ruling differs from that of the Protestant church. 
That is why I have tried to outline Biblical principles and 
not ecclesiastical interpretations and dictates. Methods of 
family planning which prevent fertilisation cannot be said 
to kill human life. 

II. However, what about abortion? In the Mosaic codes 
abortion was punishable if brought about deliberately. Bu 
we also saw that man was given dominion over every livins 
thing, and this includes the babe in the womb. As Lord Fishe: 
of Lambeth has pointed out, only when the babe is separatec 
from its mother is it at all capable of an independent life 
only then does it become a person with full rights. Protestan 
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(doctors are usually prepared to put the mother’s life before 
\that of the unborn babe. They would say that for them to 
stand by and do nothing to help the mother would be wrong. 
‘Doctors are legally protected when, on medical grounds, they 
fadvise and procure an abortion, The mother’s health is some- 
[thine which they are capable of judging. Some of our Roman 
sr tneds however, would not take this action. We all know 
‘that medical states can be influenced by social conditions, 
)such as the size of the family, the size of the house, etc. The 
joft-repeated pregnancy and blood as thin as water are good 
a psi reasons. But the New Act brings social reasons in as 


a primary cause. Of course, if a student becomes pregnant, 
it is inconvenient and may cause some mental distress, but 
for many doctors this is not a valid reason for abortion. For 
‘the young person who has had repeated abortions, as many 
‘have had in Eastern European countries, there is a very real 
risk of a prematurely born babe when eventually a baby is 
desired. Even a simple operation has its risk and complica- 
tions, even death of the woman. 


Il. There are problems of treatment and research. Man has 
sbeen given the Universe to enjoy and to subjugate. The world 
)at the beginning was said to be good, but never perfect; man 
is not perfect either. So in an imperfect world, disease and 
sageing have to be grappled with and all efforts made to over- 
‘come them. Our Lord’s healing miracles make it quite clear 
that it is not the will of God that we stand by and just watch. 
The doctor’s first concern must be for the welfare of his 
Sfient as an individual. Today there are dangers of deperson- 
valising medicine. The patient, a number, gets lost amongst a 
jlarge team of doctors and technicians of all sorts. It is the 
(Christian doctor’s duty to keep contact with the patient. 
)Christian nurses obviously have an even bigger part to play 
here in befriending and encouraging the bewildered one. 

\ A very real difficulty concerns the treatment of patients 
2a advanced degenerative disease such as cancer. So often, 
jin their weakness, pneumonia develops. What does the doctor 
‘do? Give antibiotics which will cure the pneumonia? If the 
ipatient is capable of further useful life, yes, give the anti- 
\biotics but if it is just going to prolong the act of dying then 
torobably withhold the drug. 

: “You shall not kill, but should not strive 

| Officiously to keep alive”. 


+ Research must go on and some is directly related to medical 
treatment. The efficacy of drugs and the methods of testing 
them can raise some problems. As long as the welfare of the 
individual patient is put as a prior responsibility, above the 
\research, all will be well. A very fatalistic or materialistic 
doctor may have different ideas, however, and put his research 
first. 
+ Some research is into fundamental biological processes. 
Growth, senescence, reproduction, all have a bearing on the 
toroblems of cancer. Most, if not all, of the big steps forward 
jm medicine have been made with animals in the laboratory. 
{We think of insulin in the treatment of diabetes as a very 
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obvious example. The heart/lung machine was devised as 
research tool to circulate and aerate the blood in an animé 
preparation. This machine is now standard equipment in mo 
big hospitals where heart operations are performed and, 

course, it can be used in the intensive care units where peopl 
who have had heart attacks or are terribly shocked, a 
treated. The benefits received from basic research are ve 
great and the work should be encouraged, not stifled: B 
again we have to be sensitive to hear the alarm bells of cor 
science. 


IV. What about transplants? For years we have had bloot 
transfusions which are obviously life saving to those in i 
“The life is in the blood” as Leviticus says. Why so man! 
of the splinter groups such as Jehovah’s Witnesses deny bloo 
transfusion to patients when their own unborn children ge 
their very life from the mother’s blood is a puzzle. Grafts c 
the window part of the eye have given sight to countless me 
and women with scars and opacities of the window. Kidne 
transplants now save many lives and prolong usefulness. Th 
eye can be removed at death, or as the result of an acciden 
to the eye before death. Most of us have two kidneys an 
could get by with only one. But what about the single ones 
the liver and the heart? If a heart is taken, the person woul 
be dead. There are legal problems concerning consent an 
responsibility, and medical problems concerning the definitio: 
of death. The time of death can have very obvious lege 
repercussions. The dilemma is that to be of much use the orga: 
(kidney or heart) must be technically living, but it should oni 
come out of a dead person. What principles guide the doctors’ 


(i) ‘The doctor’s prime duty is to his patient, to get hin 
well again. The doctor must do nothing which wil 
expedite the patient’s dissolution, even though he is : 
potential donor 

(ii) The doctors in charge must be convinced that the patien 
is incapable of recovery to an independent existence 
Sometimes there is very obvious brain damage and lif 
is only kept going by the machine. This is a commo! 
occurrence these days and at some time the machin 
has to be switched off. 

(iii) ‘The doctors in charge of the potential donors must no 
be those in charge of the recipient. 


The Christian has a duty to both recipient and donor so h 
will walk always circumspectly and with love. 
V. The last problem I want to mention concerns Voluntar 
Euthanasia. The person concerned will have to sign a docu 
ment at least thirty days previously, giving him time t 
change his mind! This has been called “suicide by proxy’ 
or self-murder with the help of another. It is an obviou 
breach of the sixth commandment “You shall not kill’ 
Recently there has been a great deal written on this topic 
I want to deal first with three misconceptions: 


(i) Relief of pain is now possible with drugs (other tha 
morphia) which do not depress respirations so that th 
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patient dies. The giving of these pain killers is not 
euthanasia. 

(ii) The patient on a heart/lung machine who is totally 
dependent on the machine, cannot be said to be very 
‘alive’ though not technically ‘dead’. If damage is so 
great that it is decided to stop the machine, then that 
is not euthanasia either. It is to leave to natural processes 
the outcome of a situation where medical intervention 
can no longer help. 


| (iii) Few doctors are so arrogant as to think themselves 
infallible. Attempts to estimate the chances of life are 
b not easy and wide margins must be left. Nature has still 
many secrets to reveal and she often surprises us with 
i the unexpected reversal of some process. Spontaneous 
regression of disease does occur. 


SS = 


_ The Voluntary Euthanasia Bill, however, would make it 
i possible for the doctor, nurse or attendant to set about the 
‘ deliberate dissolution of an adult innocent of any criminal 
‘ action worthy of death. This is a new principle in the United 
' Kingdom; I cannot see many doctors applying for the post 
‘of local authority executioner! In passing, it seems odd that 
\ the anti-hanging lobby seems to be largely made up of the 
same people who want the Voluntary Euthanasia Bill to be 
( passed. 

. What is the answer? The Christian doctor must do his 
| best to relieve all suffering and to give the patient a purpose 
(for living (such as helping others) even in the last few days 
.of life. In places like St. Christopher’s Hospice in South 
| London, the folk can live peacefully and die with dignity. The 
| Christian Church throughout history has led with hospitals 
‘and infirmaries. The Christians must see that the State gets 
its priorities right and that money is made available for 
research, treatment and shelter for terminal illness. 


Round the doorway into the library at the S.N. Medical 
| College at Agra, under the shadow of the Taj Mahal, were 
} three marble plaques; on the left, the Hindu code, on the right, 
| the great Hippocratic code and across the top, the British. 
' Each was in English. The Hippocratic code had statements 
| about loyalty to colleagues, keeping professional secrets and, 
' of course, taking care of your teachers and seeing that they 
/ are not in need! The long Hindu code had a portion removed 
| the black marble letters had been picked out but the grooves 

remained. It was political dynamite, absolving all doctors 
«from the necessity of treating those who were unable to pay 
i fees. The British statement was very simple, “Do, as you 
| would be done to”’. This golden rule was paraphrased by Lord 
Lister, the father of modern surgery: “The one rule of practice 
‘is you put yourself in the patient’s place”. He was a great 
Christian and was much respected. 
As a doctor, I have a duty to the patient, but as a Christian 
I have also a duty to God and will be answerable to Him 
for my conduct here. 
“To die or not to die” is still often a difficult question but 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409 Barking Road, Plaistow, London. E13 8AL 


My dear Brother Minister, 


ORCHARD HOUSE EXTENSION FUND: The builders have made} 
reasonably good progress on the extension to Orchard House and 
we have every hope that it will be finished by the time you read} 
these notes. 

| am delighted to tell you that we have had a splendid response§ 
to the Extension Fund Appeal, and at the time of writing we have f 
received over £11,500 out of the total of £12,000 for which wef 
asked. This amount includes the Home Office grant of £6,000. 

It is 'a great encouragement to me and my colleagues here at 
West Ham, that we are backed by the affectionate and generous 
interest of so many people in our churches, and we thank every- 
body who has made this result possible. 


ASSISTANT WARDEN AT ORCHARD HOUSE: We had a very 
heartening response to our advertisement inviting applications for 
the post of Assistant Warden at Orchard House, and the calibre 
of the people applying was very high. We have appointed Mr. R. F. 
Whitwell of Stanground, Peterborough, and he will be taking up 
this appointment with us on September ist next. We shall value 
the prayers of you and your people for him and his wife as they 
start this very important piece of service. | 


OUR COLOURED FILMSTRIP: Our coloured filmstrip has received 
a tremendous welcome from people in many organisations in our 
churches, ‘and | would like to commend it to you as one way of 
getting across to your people the kind of work the Mission is 
doing in the name of the whole denomination. We are anxious for 
the filmstrip to be used to the utmost capacity and we invite 
applications from Sunday Schools, Women’s Meetings, Young 
People’s Fellowships, and any other groups. If you run a Church 
night, this filmstrip makes a very good evening. 

We make no charge for the filmstrip but we put it on record 
that we have never yet refused a donation or a collection! Please 


ask whoever writes to me about the filmstrip to give me alternative 
dates if possible. 


With warmest good wishes for God's blessing on you and your 
own ministry. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL. 
Superintendent of West Ham Central Mission 
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hope I have helped you to see something of the modern 
doctor’s dilemma” and how a Christian can find some 


nswers. 
J. T. AITKEN. 


jdmunds, J a & C. G. Scorer (1968) Ethical Responsibility in 
|__ Medicine, 4 & S. Livingstone, Edinburgh. 

visher, Lord ‘of Lambeth (1967) Lord Fisher and the Abortion Re- 
| form Bill. In the service of medicine. No. 49 p. 1. C. M. F. 
| London. 

faunders, C. M. F. (1960) The Case of the Dying. Nursing Times 
7 and other articles. 

vere, D. W. (1970) Euthanasia and the right to Death. In the service 
| _ of Medicine. No. 61, p. 23. C.M.F. London. 

| Further information may be found in the publications of the 
nan Medical Fellowship and its journal ‘In the service of 
iedicine’ 


: EW AND ARAB IN THE HOLY LAND 


| The crucial problem in the middle east is Jew-Arab co- 
xistence. It is one thing to look on the situation from afar 
nd form an opinion; it is quite another to spend a while 
mong those concerned with the problem, discover their re- 
yctions and note the facts in the situation. Even a short visit 
qakes nonsense of much that is poured out by the popular 
pfess; several visits, enabling comparison of one time with 
nother, are valuable. 


| Looking at the Jewish position first, three facts emerge: 
irst, their desire for peace. The customary greeting in Israel 
; “Shalom”, peace, a greeting which is taken seriously. On a 
j2cent visit President Zalman Shazav welcomed our party 
‘ith an address on ‘Shalom’ because, he said, what more can 
nyone wish? This desire for peace finds expression in Israel’s 
elations with her Arab citizens, for example, in the freedom 
thich is given to all Arabs within her territory. The bridges 
ver Jordan are open, anyone can pass either way; no oath 
f loyalty is demanded; there are no armed guards (with the 
nderstandable exception of the temple area); local law 
revails in the occupied areas and teaching continues as before 
1e occupation. As one staff officer remarked, “We know what 
feina ghetto means. We don’t want to turn the areas under 
ur control into a ghetto.” General Dayan has repeatedly 
eclared “No matter what happens, we shall keep the bridges 
pen”. It is worthy of note that there is almost no migration 
om the West Bank, though any may emigrate at any time; 
n the other hand a large number of persons move every 
10nth from Eastern Jordan into the West Bank, settling there 
f their own free will. Many concessions are made; income 
ix, always heavier in Israel than in Jordan, is allowed to 
tmain at the Jordanian rate (Jerusalem excepted), law 
Its are staffed by Arab lawyers; school is free until the 
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age of twelve (Israel has always limited this until the chil 
is eight). These concessions are costly to Israel, but the 
express Israel’s desire to live in peace with her Arab peopl 
The Hebrew University is open to all, Jew and Arab alik¢ 
it is customary for education authorities to see that ever 
Arab works side by side with Jews so that there shall be 
suggestion of segregation. More and more Arabs are attend 
ing university; grants are available to them as to others. | 
It is a pity that Israel’s attitude is so often misrepresented 
the idea that the Mosaic “eye for an eye” is Israel’s policy | 
just not true. No Arab terrorist is ever sentenced to deat) 
although many Israeli civilians sometimes die in the terrori 
attacks. Few severe punishments are imposed. Of those tric) 
for terrorist activities from April 1968 to April 1969 on} 
97 received higher than 10 years, 622 received prison te nf 
from 4 to 10 years, 3,500 were fined and 150 were acquitted 
There is no desire to “break the spirit of the Arabs”; wher 
Israeli officials overstep the mark and bring trouble on th 
Arabs, these officials are speedily and strongly dealt wit) 
References are often made to the number of houses blow) 
up in occupied areas. Since June 1967 less than 400 hous: 
have been destroyed because their residents aided and abette 
Arab terrorists. The purpose of this measure is to deter, bil 
no house is blown up without careful checking of all circuny 
stances and in each case authorization signed by the Ministe 
of Defence is required. Abandoned houses in some areas hav) 
been destroyed because they presented a security risk. Isra¢ 
wants good Arabs in their land and does not wish them fj 
feel in any way oppressed; that is why they are allowe} 
to develop their own culture and are given every opportunit} 
of following their own religion. It also accounts for thi 
way in which some Arabs continue to live and work in t 
way their forbears have done for generations. Israel offer! 
but does not compel, the use of modern equipment ani 
up-to-date amenities, Concern for the welfare of Arabs i 
seen in Israel’s recent efforts with the bedouin who ha 
long lived their nomadic life in dirt and disease. Tho 
in the original Israel area were given land to wor 
and they long ago settled to this new life; but in thi 
newly occupied territories there is a multitude of bedouin 
these are being encouraged to live together in self-containe: 
villages where modern amenities will remove the squaloi 
reduce ailments and provide regular schooling for the children 
Such an opportunity has never before been offered the bedouir 
Second, Jews have their own internal problems. Israel toda 
is a conglomeration of people from all over the world, comin. 
from many different backgrounds, and representing varyin 
social levels. There are political struggles as well as socia 
difficulties which have to be resolved. Any new state encounter 
problems because it lacks tradition, but here we have a ne\ 
state which is hampered in some ways by a tradition whicl 
has been moribund for centuries and is now revived as thoug! 
it had always existed. There are religious problems too. Thes 


impinge on the political, but they exist in their own righ 
also. While a large number of Jews are orthodox and neat 
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odox, there are many more who would count themselves 
s non-orthodox, even non-religious. Some are ultra-orthodox, 
ving, working, dressing and acting as did their forefathers 
everal centuries ago. Jews are not united by their religion 
r by their “Jewishness”, they are united only in their deter- 
ination to reclaim the land and build the state of Israel. It 
qust be remembered also that there are a number of non-Jews 
tho are Israeli citizens, for anyone can be an Israeli, but not 
iveryone who is an Israeli can be a Jew, It is an open question 
.s to how long Israel can go on admitting and absorbing non- 
ews and yet remain a Jewish state. At the moment there are 
et two and a half million Jews and one and a half million 
Arabs. 

Third, Israel has made mistakes and no one, least of all 
Memselves, would attempt to deny or hide their blunders. 
\Vhile Israel is not an occupying army, while there are no armed 
juards, while it is the avowed policy of the government to } 
jiake life easy and happy for the Arabs, errors do creep in 
‘nd unjust situations do arise. These mistakes are all on the 
svel of administration and those responsible for the errors are 
i2verely dealt with. Human nature being what it is such errors 
‘re bound to arise; it is to the credit of Israel that there are 
ot more than there are. On the other hand, it must be 
smembered that Israel is trying to make life cleaner and better 
or Arabs, as well as Jews, so that the demolition of houses 
thich ought to have been pulled down long ago is under- 
tandable while the removal of people and property that 
lareaten the peace of the country, though regrettable, cannot 
4e considered unreasonable. = ies = 

| The most regrettable aspect of modern Israel, at-least to me, 
|; the massive memorial erected to the memory of the six 
jhillion Jews who suffered under. Hitler. The great hall, the 
hel Yizker, with its ever burning flame, commemorating the 
jarious concentration camps, is impressive and stirring, but 
‘ie rest of the memorial with its lurid pictures of torture 
i disappointing. Such visual aid is most distressing and cannot 
‘ut prolong the hatred and bitterness which prevents forgive- 
sess. There are even worse items to remind folk of the past 
i the old memorial on Mount Sion. The tourist does not see 
wese memorials; they are for the eyes of Jews and especially 
ie young generation. A great pity. 

_ Turning to the Arab point of view, it is-necessary to dis- 
nguish four kinds of Arabs: Israeli, West Bank, Jordanian, 
nd the rest: Lebanese, Svrian, Egyptian, etc. The West Bank 
tabs, together with others in Israeli territory were once 
nown as Palestinian Arabs: they are different in outlook, 
Iture and attitude from the rest of the Arab world. This is 
ne of the difficulties in assessing the Arab attitude: there are 
) many of them, 90,000,000. First, the Israeli: Arabs; more 
ian 40,000 Arabs remained in the new Israel when the lines 
f demarcation were made in 1948, Most of these were in 
jalilee. though some were scattered over the rest of the 
rea. Through the twenty-two years of the new state they have 
een gradually integrating themselves into the community; 
thile it took many years for them to accept new ways and 
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eans, they have, in most cases, benefited from the amenities 
ffered to them. They are represented in the Knesset (Israel’s 
varliament) and share in the life of the nation. 


Arabs in the Galilee area maintain their own way of life; 
on other areas, however, such as Haifa, they have so integrated 
themselves that it is difficult to know who is Jew and who is 
\rab. Indicative of this co-existence is the fact that during 
he 1967 war, when many Arabs seceded, there was no inci- 
ent in Haifa; Jews and Arabs worked side by side through- 
ut the six days. This happened in other areas too. I was 
isturbed however to notice a subtle difference in the general 
emeanour of many Israeli Arabs, especially in Galilee, since 
ae war. I have an uneasy feeling that if the opportunity arose 
| number of them would return to the Arab world, or at least 
e on the side of the Arabs if there were another war. 


| Second, the West Bank Arabs. There are more than a million 
if these, all of whom could be Israeli Arabs; they live in 
irritory now administrated by the state of Israel, but are 
ot prepared to be considered part of Israel. They have their 
j2asons and it is necessary to understand their point of view. It 
{ easy to applaud the kindly approaches of Israel and be puz- 
ied by the unresponsive attitude of the West Bank Arabs. To 
jnderstand their attitude certain factors should be noted. (a) 
jear. This is so deeprooted that it cannot be eradicated in a 
10rt time. Resulting from a closely-knit community life and the 
+nstant out-pouring of propaganda, this fear is perhaps the 
jreatest barrier to understanding. The West Bank Arab 
varcely knows what to believe and, naturally, tends to accept 
vhat the Arab world says. This is not calculated to reduce 
tis anxieties! (b) Hatred. Springing from memories of the 1947 
ar, as well as earlier incidents leading up to that event, mis- 
jaderstanding is being fostered by a campaign of hate from 
jitside the West Bank area. Arab teachers put into the minds 
* their scholars the idea that the Jew is to be hated; they 
‘e nurtured in ways to destroy them. (c) Culture. The 
jandards and ideals of the Arab world differ enormously 
jom those of the Jew. Arab society is patriarchal; the Jew is 
»mocratic. This patriarchal system produces suspicion and 
‘sdevils good relationships; submission to authority makes 
jiderstanding with Israel virtually impossible; the head of the 
mily, the head of the community, the head of the state— 
ley speak, and what they say goes. To question any pro- 
}yuncement would be unthinkable. (d) Bitterness. Hard feel- 
igs rankle in the hearts of most Arabs; they recall the swift 
'ss of their property and businesses in 1948 and cannot forget 
jat once they lived in what is now Israel. Christians, no less 
jan Moslems, express this bitterness; there appears to be little 
4 choose between them where Israel is concerned. With this is 
yund up the problem of refugees, quite another story, and 
‘ie that needs more room than this article will allow. (e) 
\-opaganda. From every side the West Bank hears derogatory 
jings about Israel, often misrepresentations and exaggera- 
4yns, but who are they to question? Perhaps this explains 
je astonishing situation which exists: in spite of the obvious 
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gains -due to the occupation, many Arabs still cling to thi 
things they hear from outside. va 

Third, the Jordanian Arab, living east of Jordan, is in || 
sorry position. Looked on with a measure of contempt by 
Arab neighbours and being out of touch with the Arab world 
Jordan is almost friendless. But she keeps up the appearanc] 
of unity and is encouraged by Egypt who needs Jordan becaus) 
Nasser daren’t leave a section of the Israeli border covered bi 
an unfriendly state. Fourth, Lebanon has always been friend] 
towards Israel and does not want to be involved; infiltre 
tions are not allowed to go too far. Syria and the rest of thil 
Arab world are preparing for a clash. | 

Not one Arab with whom I have talked could offer hope c 
rapprochement with Israel. Old Jerusalem, until 1967 entirel} 
Arab, now has Jews and Arabs mingling together, living tc 
gether, working together; many Arabs cross daily from Ea: 
Jerusalem and the West Bank into Israel, benefiting from tt 
employment which is there obtainable, but they cross bac 
again with no indication of better relationships. The divisic 
is great and deep. While the physical barriers have gon 
psychological barriers remain. The West Bank and, to a gre: 
extent, Jordan itself, is alone, bewildered and uncertain, y: 
clinging to whatever the Arab world may offer. 

What hope is there of a solution? There are promisin 
factors which should be mentioned; for instance, the Ho! 
Land is the centre of three important monotheistic faiths, a% 
worshipping the same God, all having a right to venerai 
their God in this particular part of the world, all reveri 
certain areas as sacred to their faith. It is the earnest prayed 
of many that Jew, Christian and Muslim might get togethe 
to seek the will of God and set an example of understandi 
love. Even a few from each faith could point the way. It | 
sad to realise that religion is as much a barrier as politics. | 

There are a hundred thousand Christians in Israeli territor 
an influential number but not, I fear, an influential factor i 
the situation; most of them are Arabs, which means they ai 
opposed to Israel. The Jews have a department, the ministr! 
of religious affairs, which seeks to help each faith, and er 
deavours to draw its members towards one another. Academi 
and theological discussions take place, but little can be dom 
on the most important level, the practical one of livin 
together. 

A possible way is through individual relationships, bu 
these are few and far between. Three years is a short timé 
there may yet develop more contacts especially among 
younger groups where interchange of thought may be possibl 
More promising is the younger generation’s attitude. In spi 
of the propaganda hurled at the Arabs there are signs th 
younger Arabs are beginning to think for themselves, fe 
indeed, but it is a beginning; at any rate it is a straw th 
Christian teachers, both Jew and Arab, are grasping. 

Can war be averted? I came back from my last visit sa 
dened in heart because earlier signs of reconciliation had di 
appeared. Some would blame the six-day war for this, but 
am not so sure; at any rate that event was inevitable and mu 
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as been learnt from it. Two solid facts make the dilemma: 
)rael has come to stay; Arabs are determined to drive Israel 
‘to the sea. Sooner or later the clash must come; unless the 
fluences I have mentioned grow stronger, I fear it may be 
ner than is desired. 

ERNEST WILLMOTT. 


| ABOUT BOOKS 
IMPORTANT CITIZENSHIP PUBLICATIONS 


| The Rey. Donald Black has made the suggestion that some 
‘ our readers might like to know from time to time of 
‘portant publications on Christian citizenship matters. He 
‘is prepared the following list for us and we are grateful 
ir his helpful summaries. 


)Many of the publications are reasonably priced and those 
Jarked with an asterisk have been purchased for the B.M.F. 
ybrary. 


YE RESPONSIBLE CHURCH. Edited by Edwin Barker, 
1P.C.K. 1966 price 5/6 90 pages. 


‘In a series of articles—The Nature of Christian Social 
incern; Responsibility in a Welfare State; Technology’s 
fapact on Society; Race Relations at Home and Abroad; 
jich Nations and Poor; Peace and War; and the Use or Mis- 
te of Natural Resources are discussed. The names of the 
ithors of the chapters are: The Rt. Rev. R. R. Williams, 
ishop of Leicester; Nesta Roberts, Health Correspondent 
{ the Guardian; Dr. D. G. Christopherson, Vice Chancellor 
id Warden of University of Durham; Philip Mason, Director 
the Institute of Race Relations; James Mark at present 
ith the Ministry of Overseas Development; Rear Admiral 
‘r Anthony Buzzard, retired from the Royal Navy; Hugh 
iontefiore is Bishop of Kingston, formerly Vicar of Great St. 
jary’s Cambridge and Canon Theologian of Coventry 
nthedral. 
‘A valuable book for discussion in groups. 
1STUDY GUIDE ON THE RESPONSIBLE CHURCH can 
| obtained free from the Board for Social Responsibility of 
12 Church of England. 


\2XPERIMENTS WITH MAN. World Council of Churches 
jady No. 6. price 10/6 102 pages. 


\In order to obtain knowledge to be applied to human beings 
2re is no final substitute for observing human beings. Experi- 
j:nts on animals and other preliminary procedures are useful 
id necessary, but they cannot replace the observations and 
messment of the human response to new therapeutic 
(2thods. This book is a report of a consultation which 
jought together biologists, pharmacologists, professors in 
itdicine and theologians. All accepted the necessity of 
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properly conducted experiments on human beings withi 
limits subject to ethical safeguards. A beginning was made 
the investigation of the acute ethical questions which mode 
bio-medical research poses to man and to the Christian. 
report will be of interest not only to ministers, but also 
doctors who are members of their congregation. 


PUNISHMENT. Published by the Church Information O 
price 3/6 52 pages. 


We cannot hope to bring Christian insights to bear on t) 
theory and practice of punishment until we are much clea 
about the various issues involved. What this pamph 
attempts to do then is to first formulate some of the questio: 
which punishment involves, and to suggest some consideratio 
relevant to their answers. Next, to note some specifica! 
Christian reflections on this theme, and finally to list sor 
of the salient points which seem to arise out of the foregoi: 
discussion. 

In view of the correspondence recently in the Baptist Tim 
and the emphasis in the political scene on Law and Ore 
a very helpful booklet. ) 


STERILISATION an Ethical Enquiry. Church Informati: 
Office 46 pages. 


In view of the increase in world population, in sor 
countries the Government Authorities are actively encoura' 
ing Voluntary Sterilisation. Is sterilisation simply to be < 
alternative to contraception or a substitute for the exerci 
of the will enabled by grace. What are the moral implication 
Therapeutic sterilisation (to protect the patient from son 
specific illness) Eugenic sterilisation (to prevent the birth | 
offspring with possible hereditary defects) Sterilisation f 
personal convenience, punitive and compulsory sterilisatic 
are all considered. 

The Report can find no grounds on which to reply in terr 
of an absolute negative to sterilisation. A very importa 
contribution to social responsibility thinking. 


* NEW APPROACHES TO MEN OF OTHER FAITH 
World Council of Churches 1970 95 pages. 13/-. 


The main purpose of this book by Karl F. Hallencrev 
is to stimulate further discussion on issues in the relationsh 
between Christians and men of other faiths in the world toda 
It seeks to identify some of the enduring issues which ne 
further reflection and to indicate certain new directions whi 
have to be explored in this area. Dialogue is one of the cat 
words of theology. What does it mean for Christian Missio 
This book is an interpretation of recent mission theology. 


ABORTION An Ethical Discussion. Church Informati 
Office price 5/- 70 pages. 


It is often repeated that about one hundred thousa 
abortions are illegally induced in England every year. Wh 
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' the Christian attitude to legalised abortion? For some 
‘others there is a genuine risk that their health, physical or 
‘ental may be impaired if the pregnancy goes to term. For 
‘her mothers there is a risk that their child may be born 
“formed. Unmarried expectant mothers sometimes resort to 
»ortion to rid themselves of a child which may prove to be 
‘cially inconvenient. The broad conclusion of the report is 
‘at in certain circumstances, which are carefully outlined, 
»ortion can be justified. 


\The Abortion Act 1967-69, a factual review is a 16 page 
»oklet supplementing the other report and giving the back- 
jound to the present legislation and statistics on abortion 
uce April 1968. It outlines some medical, social and moral 
joblems demanding urgent consideration. An excellent study 
jd discussion document. 


DOPTION—THE WAY AHEAD (Obdtainable from 
sociation of Child Care Officers, Oxford House, Maple 
ceet, London, E.2), 5/-. 


‘From time to time most Baptist ministers are involved as 
erees in the matter of the adoption of a child. We have 
jown the great happiness that this has brought into the lives 
} young people and because of this we might be tempted 
| think that this at least is one area of social concern that 
tn be left happily on one side. 


Is everything all right as far as legislation is concerned? A 
j2up of members of the Association of Child Care Officers 
the Midland Region answer that question with a re- 
junding NO. In 1967 they set up a group “to enquire into 
id made recommendations about changes in the Law and 
Jactice of Adoption in England and Wales.” The findings 
i these two years work are condensed into this report which 
“zgests a complete reappraisal of the situation. 


\ The report is based on the principle that what is best for 
2 child should take precedence over all other considerations 
id this in itself raises several fundamental principles in con- 
ction with adoption. The suggestion is that adoption should 
} placed on a much more formalised basis than ever before, 
);. no adoption unless the child is placed specifically by a 
istered adoption agency and the mother’s right to change 
fr mind and to withdraw her consent must cease once the 
wild has been placed. 


1As Lord Butler, who writes the foreword, says “there is 

doubt that this report challenges existing practises and 
ks to the future. As such it is probably the most important 
\dy of adoption procedure and bad practice that has been 
}>duced for a long time. 
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DONALD D. BLACK. 
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RETIREMENT HOMES FOR 
MINISTERS, MISSIONARIES OR OTHER 


ELDERLY BAPTISTS 


A very pleasant house with large rooms, situated only| 
short distance from the centre of Bovey Tracey in Sou 
Devon, has been purchased by the B.M.M. Housing Assoc 
tion, and converted into two excellent self-contained flats.} 


Applications for these flats will be welcomed from retir 
Baptist Ministers, Missionaries, or other elderly couples, a 
full information regarding the accommodation available c: 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Local Committee whi! 
has been responsible for this project—Mr. C. P. Stentifoi 
of Indio Gables, Bovey Tracey. 


We are grateful to Mr. Ralph C. Stow, the General Manag 
and Secretary of the Cheltenham and Gloucester Buildi 
Society, for his assistance in obtaining mortgage faciliti 
and to others who have given financial support, includ 
donations over a period of three years from Trust Funds _ 
the Devon and Cornwall Baptist Property Boards. 


The friends at Bovey Tracey Baptist Church will ve 
cordially welcome the new tenants of “Elmhurst”, Ma: 
borough Terrace, Bovey Tracey, and their Church Secreta: 
Mr. Hands is a member of the Local Committee. 


The B.M.M. Housing Association after a lengthy peri 
of negotiations and planning now begins to see a parti 
fulfilment of its objectives. In addition to the Bovey Trac 
project, the flatlets at Manor Court, Worthing are all fu! 
let, and primarily Planning permission has been received f 
the erection of an annexe in the grounds. The Chairman 
the Housing Association, Sir Cyril Black, laid the foundatio 
stone on 21st February of a block of flats at “Poynings 
Victoria Drive, Bognor, and these should be completed in t 
late Autumn, whilst the new flats at Oxhey, near Bushe 
Herts. will probably be opened by Sir Cyril in July. 


Further projects are under active consideration at Upminst 
Waltham Forest, Brighton, Westcliff, and other places. 
there are possibilities of similar developments elsewhe: 
especially where suitable land is available adjoining a Bapt 
Church, or if you feel able to support us financially | 
donations, or investment in 5% Loan Stock, please write 1 
so that we can continue our projects to provide retireme 
accommodation for Baptist Ministers, Missionaries, and th 
wives, and other elderly people in need of such acco! 
modation, and also hostels for home and overseas studen 
addressing your letter to Robert Brown, Executive Vic 
Chairman, B.M.M. Housing Association, at 27 Pembro 
Avenue, West Worthing, Sussex. 


ROBERT BROW 
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YF INTEREST TO YOU 


_ An inevitable and regretted feature of these announcements 
. delay. It is always necessary for “copy” to be in the 
ands of the editor from six to eight weeks before the 
itinted magazine comes to the possession of readers. Accord- 
igly there will always be some personal information which 
ippears in print long after it first comes to hand. This is the 
jnswer to the occasional puzzled inquiry! 
Calls have been accepted as follows;— 
|, Ben Baker (to Maulden, Beds.); Brian Blandford (to Taber- 
lacle, Penarth): D. Buckingham (to Whitton, Twickenham): 
. R. Cook (to Victoria Park, Bow, London): C. Durrent (to 
iretton, Corby): L. W. England (to Leith, Lancs.): D. Fraser 
'o Hearsall, Coventry): K. Furlong (to Central, Southampton): 
. Glen-Smith (to Stow on the Wold, with Broadwell): D. 
cques (to Salem, Hillingdon Heath): Meirion Jones (to ' 
loam, Upper Cwmbran and Mt. Zion, Glascoed): Delvin 
mower (to Union, Eastleigh): Peter Manson (to Woolwich 
jentral, London): C. Markham-Jones (to Kingdon and Lyon- 
all, Herefordshire): Bernard Mason (to Carey, Kettering): 
McGrann (to Billingham, Teeside): A. L. Morris (to 
aleigh Park, Brixton, London): A. Pringle (to Heston, New- 
listle upon Tyne): D. Reddaway (to Tooting Junction, 
ondon): E. Robson (to Cinderford): E. P. Thomas (to Frog- 
ore Street, Abergavenny): M. Young (to Union Street, Kings- 
in): A. Wood (to St. Andrews, Bletchley). 
These brethren possess our good wishes as they enter upon 
eir new ministries. Those from the colleges who anticipate 
-€ commencement of their ministries also have our cordial 
sexing, and those lately announced are 
om Bristol: Trevor Bailey (to Bonneville, Clapham 
| Park, London): Sylvia Owen (to West 
| Ham Central Mission, London, as 
. deaconess): W. V. Thompson (to Melk- 
sham): M. J. Pitts (to St. Marks, Bristol). 
om Northern: S. J. Oxley (to North Cheshire Fellowship): 
R. H. N. Robb (to Priory Street, York). 
om Spurgeons: C. E. Fryer (to Merton Park, London): D. 
Ronco (to Heathervale, Weybridge). 
| Certain of our brethren have announced their coming retire- 
sent, or have entered upon it already—Leslie Chown, 
ralcolm Guthrie, Vincent Greenwood, Hubert Janisch, Leslie 
foon, Marcus Taylor and Lionel West. Our greetings go 
ith them for happy days, and our thoughts rest especially 
ith any whose retirement is a consequence of poor health. 
We believe that Leslie Chown is the doyen of our ministers 
unbroken active pastoral ministry. His retirement marks 
ie close of 53 years in the pastorate at Waterloo Road, 
Tolverhampton. He is known locally for his persistent youth- 
Iness (still cycles around Wolverhampton every day, although 
2 is over 80!) and his friendly and generous attitude to his 
‘ethren in the ministry. Colleagues and former students of 
lalcolm Guthrie have chosen to mark his retirement from 
s London University Chair with the presentation of a Fest- 
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schrift in his honour. We share his delight and wish him w 
in coming days. Members of the Editorial Board of 
FRATERNAL cannot let Charles Johnson’s retirement fro 
the Chairmanship of the Board pass without a word of since 
gratitude. He has served on the B.M.F. Committee since it w 
re-organised under Sydney Morris’s leadership over | 
years ago. We want him to know how much we ha 
appreciated his loyal and devoted service. ; 

Some of our brethren have indicated that their sphere ¢ 
work will shortly change, or have been summoned to ne 
responsibilities. Dafydd Davies, who has served as tutor ¢ 
the South Wales Baptist College for 15 years, is called to 
principalship in succession to Ithel Jones, while Peter Saundey 
enters the staff of the college as professor of Christian Doctri 
and Philosophy. Barrie White is to become professor of Churc 
History and Missions at Southern Eastern Seminary, Wak 
Forest, North Carolina, an appointment to commence in 197: 
We honour these men whom God has equipped to teach. | 

Frank Taylor has concluded his ministry at New Haw 
Surrey to become full time chaplain at Buckingham Collegs 
Harrow. Philip Gouldson and K. A. Harris have announce: 
the conclusion of their ministries, as has E. Morley Jones wh 
goes to a teaching appointment. John Tall retains his teachin 
appointment while relinquishing his present ministry at Nelsor 
We give our good wishes to these brethren in that to whic. 
they have been led. 


: 


The list of those brethren who have been taken from us b 
death contains the names of not a few who were notable an 
much respected. But all were loved by those who knew ther 
and the congregations they served. All were the Lord’s servant 
who carried out their orders and would say “we deserve n 
credit: we have only done our duty.” 


Theo Bamber (78) entered the ministry from Spurgeons i 
1917 and served at March, Frinton and Rye Lane, Peckhan 
The latter 35 years ministry is the one for which he will alwa} 
be remembered, and the church made him their paste 
emeritus. This man of great gifts and evangelical energy wi 
always be associated with the early history and developmer 
of the Baptist Revival Fellowship. 


Hugh Butt (62) was trained at Rawdon and served at Sout 
hall and Dudley before being summoned to the West Midlan 
superintendency in 1965. He endeared himself to those | 
served, and he was held in high regard by the men and tl 
churches of the West Midlands. His sudden loss is deep 
regretted. 


W. G. Channon (60) held pastorates at Redhill, the Metr 
politan Tabernacle, Purley, Cambridge and Portsmouth, f 
death occurring but three years after the start of his fin 
ministry. He was chairman of the M.R. committee of the B.1 
for ten years; he served churches and denomination faithful 
The skilful use of preaching and pastoral gifts caused many 
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> in his debt, not least amongst the people of the congrega- 
on from whom he was so suddenly taken. 


. 


Henry Cook (83) was trained at Glasgow, and worked sub- 
quently at Blackburn, Leeds and Ferme Park, London. He 
as thereafter called to the Metropolitan area superinten- 
mcy in which capacity he served for 15 years, becoming B.U. 
esident for ’55-56 and associate secretary of the Baptist 
orld Alliance during ’55-59. The denomination mourns the 
Ss of a distinguished servant. 


F. R. W. Heath (97) began evangelistic work in Sussex in 
98, and later became pastor successively at Felixtowe, 
huthminster, Dorking and Ventnor, by which latter con- 
‘2gation he was honoured as pastor emeritus upon his retire- 
int in 1938. His pastoral service is remembered for its faith- 
fIness and his ability to transform difficult and struggling | 
uations. His memory is greatly honoured. 


E. H. Howells (79) devoted his life to the missionary cause 
» Portuguese Angola, serving with the Angolan Evangelical 
lission (23-52) and then with the B.M.S. until 1958. Such 
/2n are remembered chiefly by grateful souls in other lands 
) whom they went with dedication and personal sacrifice. 


S. E. Leslie Larwood (62) was a Spurgeons man who served 
churches in Birmingham, Dudley, Stockton on Tees, Kings- 
j1 Jamaica), Welling and West Croydon, in which final 
¢nistry he was active up to the time of his death. He was 
jairman of B.M.S. in ’63-64 and was both honoured for his 
ace and loved for his wisdom. His passing robs his people 
ta shrewd leader, forceful preacher and affectionate pastor. 


\F. W. Mildred entered the ministry from Spurgeons, serving 
ereafter at Southampton, Handsworth, Blackpool, Willesden 
jeen and finally at Hastings. He retired in 1961. This loyal 
41 good man laboured faithfully in his ministry, causing 
\:ny to be thankful to God for the grace and love he preached 
jolutely and winningly. 


W. H. Millard (99) after training at Spurgeons, served the 
ole of his ministry in Scotland—Clydebank, Gourock, 
ck and Montrose, from which ministry he withdrew only in 
39. His vigour permitted him to preach until only a year 
Yore his death. He was honoured by all who knew him, and 
) unstinting devotion to the ministry remains as a strong 
)mople. 


WV. Potter (92) had held pastorates at Grudisburgh, Cotten- 
jn, Horsforth and finally at Huddersfield. Many lives bear 
4 mark of his influence, and he is mentioned in the biography 
¢Harold Wilson in that he was minister to the family of the 
ime Minister during the latter’s boyhood. In retirement he 
fved as pastor to the Diss Congregational church, while 
‘ng active in that locality in educational service. He is re- 
dmbered with respectful affection for his devoted life and 
toral service. 
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Ceiriog Rogers went from a miners’ life to train at Bang 
North Wales. He held pastorates at Bangor, Wigan an 
Leicester, finally assuming an educational appointment | 
religious knowledge before retirement. The latter task did n 
cause his concern for the churches to abate, but was th 
active adviser. He is recalled for the warm strength of 
personality and his dedication. 


H. H. Sanders was a Spurgeon’s man who, apart from 
second ministry, at Halifax, served in the London area—Fore 
Hill, Stoke Newington and East Finchley. Beginning in 191 
he retired in 1940, and his memory is still treasured by tho: 
who recall his friendship and pastoral zeal. The influence q 
his life remains in the hearts of those he served. 


S. W. Stanford. (73) was trained at Rawdon, and he’ 
pastorates at Consett, Halifax, Hucknall, Warrington, Sheffo: 
and Balsall Heath, Birmingham; he is remembered for h 
sociability and humour, a characteristic which personal sadne 
did not take away from him. His devoted pastoral ministry 
affectionately remembered by those who experienced it. 


W. W. Winfield (80) was prepared for the ministry - 
Regents Park, and the call of God took him to India in th 
service of the B.M.S. Beginning his work in 1917, he served fc 
many years on the staff of Serampore College. He prepare 
not only minds but lives in his adopted land. 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


Correspondence from overseas members has been slig 
since our last issue. Few changes of pastorate are announ 
during the Southern Hemisphere summer holiday period. 
note the settlement of N. A. Kirkwood, formerly in Assa 
with Australian B.M.S., at Manly, Sydney, and of G. T. Mar 
at Clutha—Owaka in New Zealand, C. H. Nicholls lately < 
Queensland Bible Institute is doing a short pastorate at Cairn 
R. Leith, honoured in South Australia, has retired fro 
pastoral duties. Selwyn Marlow has given up at Nort 
Memorial, Auckland, New Zealand and is serving the church 
as opportunity offers. An interesting letter from L. A. Ke 
at Darwin tells how his tent making ministry which he com 
bined with a job in Australian Post Office has grown, and 
church has grown. He is now Director of the North Australi 
Baptist Homes Trust. E. L. Beecham migrated from Englan 
in 1928 to West Australia. He sustained ministries there an 
in South Australia. We lament his death which took place i 
February. 

From Canada comes news that Hugh Burritt has move 
to St. Lambert, Montreal. Dr. C. Howard Bentall is now Ex 
ecutive minister at First Baptist, Calgary and Dr. Harold L 
rere has come from the Maritimes to join him as Senio 

inister. 2 ise 3 
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| THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Ali orders should be sent direct to the 
Publishers, address. below, from whom details of 
the editions and prices can be obtained. There is 
Special discount for Churches Uelering direct. 


& The Baptist Hymn Book Conpelon com- 

jletely revised edition of this invaluable guide to — 
iymns, their authors and composers, is 27/6 in a 
loth cover with an attractive dust jacket. 


. Profits from these publications are distributed 
“to widows and orphans of Baptist Ministers and 

~ Missionaries and the Home Work Fund of the B.U. 

THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


> Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


i fhe Church has full control of membership, appoint- 
i: at of officers, Lee instruction and finances 


